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A QUESTION OF DANGER 


Rajneesh ts the most dangerous 


“Those prophetic words were spoken earlier asec 
claimed as “one of America’s greatest living liter; 
rat the time. but a series of events was shen 
justify that seemingly excessive statement re) 
show that Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh Was feare, 
emment in the world. 
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Why? ; : 
Who is Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh’ 


d how did he become such an extraordinary figure of j ; 
Pree ersy” anata 
Actually. Tom Robbins was not the first to call him dangerous. He had 
eamed the reputation from the Indian press back in the Sixties When = 
university professor of philosophy. he had angered and shocked a deeply 
conservative Hindu populace with his revolutionary outspoken views on 
sex. religion and politics. 

Westem journalists, Whose attention he caught in the late Seventies 
added their own epithets. But, almost without exception. those who actu. 
ally went and listened to him at his ashram in Poona were more discerning 
than their Indian counterparts. They took back to the West descriptions 
of him as “extraordinary,” “remarkable,” “deeply impressive,” “highly 
disturbing.” and “utterly fascinating.” 

The full spectrum of Western media came, and commented. Jean Lyell 
of Vogue Magazine described him in September 1977 as “a gentle and 
compassionate man of complete integrity...the most inspired, the most 
literate, and the most profoundly informed speaker I have ever heard any- 

where “ Florence Gall of the German Cosmopolitan Magazine called him 
“chansmatic” in the sense of Evita Peron, Martin Luther King, John F. 
Kennedy and Pope John XXIII. Alan Wicker. the merciless commentator 
of TV's “Wicker’s World.” said of him in 1979, “He is very beautiful...in 
action he is enormously impressive.” To Marcel Meier of the Dutch 


Panorama Magazine, who visited in 1978. he was “a master psychologist 
with a super brain.” He added, 


“Thave never come into contact with any- 
one quite hke him except in books” (Panorama, October 13, 1978) 
Marteloutse Alemann of the Argentinisches lTaghlan wrote in L980, “He 
simply refused to mde on the wave of the sott holy man and to adapt to the 


image of the all-knowing, compassionate master that inevitably comes to 


the mind of non-oriental people when the word India or guru Is men- 
tioned.” 

Ronald Conway, lecturer, author. Cathohe, and senior consultant 
psychologist at a leading Australian hospital, published a report of his 
visit to the ashram in 1980 in which he said. “ To be within a few meters of 
him can create a remarkable effect. Whatever its source, Rajneesh 1s a 
person of remarkable power and magnetism, palpable enough to be 
felt... He made me feel that perhaps Jesus might have been like this” (The 
Australian, February 4, 1981). 


And Bernard Levin of The London Times, who has been described as 
the acerbic doyen of conservative social commentators. came away from 
his 1980 visit “fascinated by my experience of the man... and the people 
around him.” Rajneesh, he said, was “a remarkable teacher...and an ex- 
traordinary magnet” (The London Times, April 8, 1980). 

Such impressions by people one might expect to be the most skeptical 
indicate that even in those comparatively early days Bhagwan was not just 
another popularized Eastern guru. As Alan Atkinson put it in the 
Adelaide (Australian) Saturday Review on August 1, 1981, “Rajneesh is 
clearly no ordinary man. He has been described as a great new spiritual 
seer, an Enlightened Master in the tradition of Jesus or Buddha, as the 
“crazy sage of Poona,’ as a present day, joyful, John the Baptist — and by 
detractors as the Antichrist, a madman, the most dangerous man in the 
world. For the past couple of vears his presence and influence have in- 
trigued psychologists, psychiatrists, churchmen, journalists and profes- 
sional skeptics in the West.” 

By 1986, just four and a half years later, that same intriguing presence 
and influence had caused almost every country in the world to put a red 
alert next to the name of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh in their computer — 
“danger to national security...presence not conducive to the public 
good...against the interests of the State...do NOT permit entry.” 

Why? 

The epithet “dangerous” had been provoked simply by his ideas. There 
was no question of his being dangerous in the sense of a terrorist or a coup 
leader. He was, according to all accounts, a man who never left his house. 


a man in fact who never even left his room save to 8iVe disc 

who did nothing but speak. A man who, despite inten Weis A man 

the pwo countries 1 which he had lived (India and Aine investi scat 

been convicted of any crime except that of making false a had n 

migration officials. * oe SEEERE TG 
Why then did the German, Swiss, Australian and Dutch 

all pass emergency decrees in 1986 that he not be allowed 


Nts to im- 


S°vernments 


: r tos : 
their countries? Set foot in 


Why did Italy and Sweden refuse him {OUTIST Visas to visit? 
Why did England refuse to let him stay overnight in t ait? 
row while his jet Was grounded for eight hours? “ansitat Heath- 
Why was he abruptly deported from Greece after Only two y 
four-week stay — two weeks in which he had never left his oe A 
Contrary to rumors eagerly circulated by the yellow press BI 
Shree Rajneesh has never been charged with any offenses ia ae a 
America, atter a four-year investigation by every government pe rs - 
only charges made against him were the paltry ones of falsely pee 5 
arrival that he had no intention of remaining in the country permene die 
when in tact he did intend to do so, and that he induced some people i 
apply for residence in America on the basis of marriages he knew were 
fraudulent (this at a time when he was in a well-documented Period of si- 
lence... See Chapter Four.) 

Why did Canada refuse to let the jet in which he was a passenger land 
for just forty-five minutes to refuel —even with a bond to guarantee that he 
would not step out of the plane? 

Why did a spate of easy-going Caribbean Islands, at the merest whiff of 
a press rumor that he was going there, alert their airports not to let his 
plane land? 

Why did Jamaica, after giving him a ten-day visa, order him to leave 
the country within twenty-four hours of his arrival? 
Why did a group of Christian Democrats present a motion to the 


‘Contrary to rumors eagerly circulated by the yellow press, Bhagwan Shree 
tajneesh has never been charged with any offenses in India. In America, pace 
uui-vear investigation by every gover gagency, the only charges oan 
zainst him were the paltry ones: ‘on arrival that he had no “ so 
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European Parliament urging the member countries to t 
prevent him ever residing on their lermtory? 

Why did the Vatican request all ft 
make no mention even of his name? 

Why did the KGB round up his supporters in Russia 
books and tape-recordings of his discourses? 

Why did the US Attorney-General Ed Meese state that he wanted him 
“back in India never to be seen or heard of again?” And why did the US 
govemment resort to blackmail to ensure that he did not remain in the 
Western world? 

What was there that made the mightiest governments of the world so af- 
raid of one man who had no political position of any kind, who represented 
nobody but himself, and who did nothing but speak? 

Who was this man who could unite communists, capitalists, Catholics 
and fascists in an unheard-of holy alliance against him? 
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TROUBLE FROM 
THE BEGINNING 


In light of what Was to come, the designation “toublem,; 


stowed on Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh from his Earliest years ie , 

surprising. Even without the benefit of hindsight he Was at the Ie lo Seem 
. "Ast a ‘ny 

is- 


chievous’ child, and his well-known sense of humor, combined 
usual lack of awe for adults and an irresolute determination tod 
evervthing for himself rather than be told What to do, made him . 
dable proposition especially to those who tried to ‘normalize’ 5 


With an tin. 
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control him. . 
The eldest of thirteen children, he was born toa lita Sais a 
ant 


ma village in the middle of India at the end of £931. His birth, at the home 
of lus mother’s parents, seems to have been the first and last ‘normal’ 
thing he ever did. His grandparents, who lived alone in a large house in 
another village, fell in love with him at first sight and he remained with 
them for the next seven years. 

Those formative years, spent with doting grandparents who, he ad- 
mits, spoilt him utterly, allowing him complete freedom to do absolutely 
what he wanted, undoubtedly contributed to the “wild. unruly and undis- 
ciplined™ nature that was the cause of frequent complaints from neighbors 
and village elders. But in addition to his upbringing (or lack of it) he seems 
(0 have been born the quintessential rebel — not just a strong-willed boy 
with a non-conformist streak, but a boy dedicated to defying every estab- 
lished rule and every accepted form of behavior devised by society, and 
questioning every accepted belief and conviction. His early experiments 
Were relatively innocent, but gave some clue as to what might follow. 

For example, on one occasion he asked a neighbor, who disturbed 

ing and devotional singing for three hours every 

morning and three hours every evening, what he prayed for. He told the 

man. Balaji, that his grandfather said he prayed because he was a coward. 

Balaji vehemently denied it and the boy decided to test him. The next pre 

not without some difficulty, he persuaded four wrestler friends (he < 
aken to dropping in at the local wrestling school) to help him with a tn 


everyone with loud pray 


on Balaji. Balaji slept on a cot in his 
dle of the night, egged on by the boy, the wrestlers carried the cor with t 
sleeping Balaji and placed it over the top of the 
hind some bushes and threw stones to wake 
where he was — and gave an almighty 
neighborhood. From amidst the crowd that gathered the young Rajneesh 
asked, “What is the matter? Why didn’t you call your god? You train six 
hours a day, but you gave a scream and forgot all about God.” 

Fortunately, in this and in many other similar incidents. his grandpa- 
rents defended him fiercely. His grandfather, an influential! and respected 
figure in the village, was himself something of a mischief-maker, and 
seems to have gleefully encouraged the boy in his disconcerting habit of 
disrupting religious mectings by asking simple but unanswerable ques- 
tions, or challenging visiting monks and holy men to prove their spiritual 
claims. He asked one Jaina monk, who had been teaching not to believe 
anything without personal experience, how he knew there was an eternal 
hell, since if it was eternal he could not have visited it and come back to 
tell. Another time he asked “Who created this beautiful universe?” Jainas 
do not believe in God, so the monk replicd, “no one.” “Then if no one 
created it,” said the boy, “how did it come to be?” 

Such questions generally ended the meetings and ended the reputation 
of the monk. Few ever returned. His grandparents were proud of him — 
the other villagers wary. As Rajneesh himself has said, “As far back as | 
can remember, I loved only one game — 10 argue. So very few grown-up 
people could stand me. Understanding was out of the question.” He re- 
mained ‘wild’ and uneducated to the age of seven, when his grandfather 
died. He has frequently and fondly talked about those early years, ex- 
plaining that “with me something went wrong from the very beginning, and 
the reason was that for seven years I was not with my parents. I lived with 
my maternal grandparents. Those two old persons had no investment —they 
simply loved me. I was only a guest... they acted out of a space which pa- 
rents cannot...they allowed me total freedom to be myself... Somehow | 
remained out of the grip of civilization...I became a really strong indi- 
vidualist, hard core... By a strange coincidence J was saved from my pa- 
rents. And by the time I reached them, I was almost on my own. I was al- 
ready flying. I knew that I didn’t need anybody's help to make me.” But 
people certainly needed help to cope with him. With his grandfather's 
death he and his grandmother went to live in his father’s village of Gada- 
wara. There he was sent for the first time to school — “dragged to jail” as 
he described it. 


Barden, near a small well. In the mid 
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scream that aroused the whole 
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rance and sense of authority that had thriveg 
: id him by his grandparents quickly made him ay 
fregdom users obtained a copy of the Education Code S iH 
repel al school eachers to the headmaster if he was punished ‘ 
ingly (00k a fezailly mentioned 10 the code. “Where does waa any of. 
fense nol ee window at the beautics of nature instead of . a 
took ane 7 he would ask. That he spent more time Gate 
ee som than inside, being punished for questioning th 8 
the ia back, or causing some other kind of disturbance 
ae ot do everything that was not allowed.” 
ip guessed everything hypothetical. Even a child can See thro 
Euchd’s defininien that a line has length but no breadth, he tolda teache 
challenging him to draw a line on the board without breadth, and ai Ty 
without any length or breadth. The teacher told him to leave the Lng 
room and yo settle things with Euclid himself. she 
He led other students in protests against meaningless rules. Such as the 

compulsory wearing of cloth caps (the requirement was abandoned), ani 
against harsh disciplines (he lodged complaints for cruelty with the 
police). On his very first day at school he hada teacher dismissed who Was 
punishing the young children by inserting pencils between their fingers 
and squeezing (the seven year-old Rajneesh had gone Immediately after 
school to the headmaster, then to the police commissioner, and finally to 
the president and the vice-president of the municipal corporation). 

It was not just his actions, but his attitude that drove to distraction all 
those who had to deal with him. For instance he never took Punishmentas 
a pumshment, but rather as a reward. [f told to run around the school 
seven times he would thank the teacher and run around it ten times, ex- 
plaining that he had had no chance to do his exercise that morning and this 
was 4 great opportunity. If told to stand outside the classroom he would 
loudly extol the virtues of being in the fresh clean air with nature instead 
of in the dirty, stuffy classroom. When his teachers, in exasperation, 
'nreatened him with corporal punishment, he immediately threatened to 

go to the police station with a lawyer friend of his father (corporal punish- 
ment was banned in Indian schools). 

One teacher tried fining him, writing his name in the Fines Register in 
the principal's office. Rajneesh immediately went and wrote in the 
teacher's name with a doubled fine. When the principal asked him if he 
va gone mad, he replied that there was nothing in the rules to say a stu- 
ent couldn't fine a teacher who was misbehaving. The teacher had mis- 
behaved. he explained, by punishing his father, who would have to pay 
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not going to pay. 
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The small group of fearless boy 
themselves 1n deep water — literally. He Jed them in dives 


high railway bridge into the Shakkar River, and swam across !t In wat 
raging and swollen by the monsoon rains (one of the boys was swept away 
and drowned on one of those swims). He experimented with being sucked 
down into whirlpools, discovering that if he allowed them to take him 
down instead of fighting them. he couid simply slip out of their force at the 
bottom. At night his friends followed him on narrow paths which ran 
along the cliff-face high above the river — a “hair-raising experience” as 
one friend later reported. 

He played humiliating tricks on teachers and townspeople he consid- 
ered pompous, pious or hypocritical. A teacher who delivered a lofty iec- 
ture on the finer points of courage and fearlessness was quickly put to the 
test. Rajneesh, who during one of his many truancies had persuaded a 
Mohammedan snake charmer to teach him the art of capturing snakes, 
brought a large snake to the school in a sack. To his immense delight. the 
teacher jumped onto the table and shouted for help when Rajneesh dis- 
played the snake in his classroom. “Great show of fearlessness.” com- 
mented the boy. 

On another occasion Rajneesh brought down a very proud and pious 
teacher who refused to answer any of his questions in class. The teacher 
was bald, and Rajneesh nicknamed him “Munde™ (“Baldy”). The teacher 
pompously refused to acknowledge the name, so Rajneesh collected 
twenty rupees (a great sum in those days — far too much for a low-paid 
teacher to ignore), and bought a postal money-order in the name of 
Chotelal Munde. The teacher had to sign the order before he could collect 


off an incredibly 
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the money, and Rajtcesh arranged for the Postman to de} 
class. When he read it the feacher quivered in self-r 
for a few moments. : hen greed got the better of Pride, 
signed in front of the W hole class, Another Victory for reality. 4 Under 
jesson about hypocrisy. Rajneesh nicknamed Another very te ~ {NOthe, 
and narrow-minded Brahmin teacher “Bhulle Baba? _ ivan 1S 

simpleton, The nickname was eagerly adopted, not just by ; : m 
but by the tow nspeople as well. The man's wife, a thinnee, les 
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funeral she threw her arms around the bady and he rh Shang: 
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my Bhulle Baba!” Rajneesh, seeing the absurdity of the 


out laughing, shocking everyone. 
His father received the constant stream of complaints abo . 
resignation. He had learnt very early on that it was safest ; Sut him With 
in his son's life. He had tried twice, when Rajneesh tirst 
him after his grandfather died. The boy's hair was long 
had never allowed his grandparents to cut it — he wore : 
Punjabi clothing which he had admired and copied fron 
troupe. With his long hair and unusual clothes, which Were similar to 
those worn by a woman in his father’s district, People thought tie a ” 
girl. It didn’t bother him. but it embarrassed his father, Particularly Sit: is 
customers asked, “Whose girl is that?” as Rajneesh Pas : 
shop on his way home. Offended and frustrated by the boy’s refusal to 
conform, his father finally cut his hair. Rajneesh Promptly went to an 
opium-smoking barber he had befriended (all his friends were unusual), 
and persuaded him to shave his head bald. The barber did so reluctantly, 
because a boy’s head was only shaved when his father died. The seven 
year-old then exhibited his newly bald head all over town, and watched his 
father’s acute embarrassment as the inevitable inquiries and condolences 
began to flood into the shop. Later, when other members of the family 
tried to force him into more conventional attire by hiding his favorite Pun- 
jabi clothes, he simply walked out of the house and into the shop naked. 
His clothes were returned immediately. : 
Rajneesh did not spare his family. On one occasion his father saw a 
man coming to the house he did not like and toid Rajneesh to tell him he 
Was not at home. Rajneesh opened the door and said, “My father said to 
tell you he wasn’t at home.” When his family tried to make him go to the 
Jaina temple, he slipped out early and put some sweets on top of Maha- 
vira’s statue. When he returned to the temple later with his parents a rat 
Was there, eating the sweets and urinating down Mahavira’s face. “What 
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kind of a god is that, who can’t even save himself from a rat?” he asked. 
‘The family soon gave up and left him to himself, 

Growing up, Rajneesh flirted with politics for a while. spending long 
hours in intense argument and discussion with friends. At school and at 
university he was famous as a debater, winning gold medals and the All- 
India debating title. He was always questioning, never content with the 
solutions to life provided by those in authority. He says that his interest in 
life then, as now, was “to know what ts the ultimate.” He devoured every 
book in the town library — many today still have only his name on their 
reader cards. And he spent long periods alone in self-discovery and in 
meditation. 

The young Rajneesh has been described by chroniclers, writing later 
from the safe distance of historical perspective, as “a gifted, spirited, inde- 
pendent-minded individual” (Professor Paul Heelas in The Way of the 
Heart, Aquarian Press, 1986), and as “a boy of exceptional intellect and 
charisma” (Ronald Conway in The Weekend Australian, February 14-15, 
1981). Those who suffered him contemporaneously saw him differently. 
Relatives described him to reporters in later interviews as willful, 
headstrong and naughty. Others outside the family circle described him 
somewhat less politely as immodest, brazen, discourteous, disrespectful, 
and even seditious. The-end-of year remarks given by all his teachers, and 
particularly by his principal, condemned him “as much as was possible on 
a certificate.” He once told his principal, “This is not a character certifi- 
cate, it is a character assassination.” 

However, despite his many absences and his equally numerous rebel- 
lions, Rajneesh graduated from High School. He was always passed in 
every subject — so that he could be passed on as quickly as possible to the 
next teacher. No one wanted a second year of him in their classroom. 

Rajneesh went on to university college in Jabalpur. Actually he went to 
two colleges. He was asked to leave the first when his logics professor 
complained to the Vice-Chancellor that he could not teach because Raj- 
neesh would not stop asking questions. He questioned everything the pro- 
fessor said, starting long but logical arguments in every class. Ad- 
monished by the professor not to argue, Rajneesh pointed out that this 
would defeat the whole purpose of being in a class on philosophy and 
logic. Exasperated, the professor, an old and respected man, gave the ul- 
uumatum that “either Rajneesh leaves or I leave.” The Vice-Chancellor 
found Rajneesh a place in another college, but his reputation had pre- 
ceded him and a condition was made that he not attend the philosophy 
classes at the new college. Rajneesh agreed happily. 
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sred one professor who would never admit that he did 
| Rajneesh trapped him by quoting inclass a fictitio 
en When the ae hee ernie se had read the boo Principia 
exposed him to the Vice-Chancellor. “In college he did oo AJNeegh 
teacher who spoke an untruth, and he rebelled against ty 
shocked people by his unconventional mode of thinking » . 
New Delhi Patriot in a review of Rajneesh’s life published Vie the 
spite antagonizing his professors, in 1957 he gained 4 first-clagg Oy De. 
logic, philosophy and literature. “A. in 
In the middle of this period, at the age of twenty-one, Raj 

came ‘enlightened.’ “Enlightenment simply means an eiverenres ea 
consciousness unclouded by past emotions, sentiments,” he on f dene 
“When the consciousness is totally empty, there is some iirc like une, 
sion — like an atomic explosion.” The “explosion” occurred on i explo. 
953, as Rajneesh, like Buddha before him, sat beneath a “a 2], 
The tree still stands in the public garden at Jabalpur. Describing iden 
perience he said, “Your whole inside becomes full of light which ania 
source and no cause or past, and once it has happened it remains, It eee 
leaves you for a single moment. Even when you are asleep that light is “a 
side, and after that moment you can see things in a totally different way.” Tp 
1958, aged twenty-six, he was appointed philosophy teacher at the 
Sanskrit College of Raipur, and later Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Jabalpur. Described by Ronald Conway as a “brilliant but unor- 
thodox professor,” he continued to cause controversy. For example, 
rather than simply teaching the set syllabus, he preferred to give his stu- 
dents a fully rounded picture. “J was reaching students everything that the 
university prescribed and also showing them, in this prescribed teaching, 
that how much was bogus,” Rajneesh said later. “J was teaching Aristotle, 
and at the same time I was teaching them that Aristotle was not right. My 
period was divided into two sections: first, I will teach them what Aristotle 
means, and then I will say that he is wrong. So, 1 was complained against 
because this was a strange way of teaching and the students were getting 
confused.” But he was immensely popular and his classes were packed, 
not just with students from other faculties (officially, only five students 

were registered for philosophy), but also by many of the professors. 
At the same time Rajneesh began traveling the length and breadth of 
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India, “seized with a mission of awakening sensitive people from what he 
believed to be a sleep-walking intellectual materjalism.” wrote Ronald 
Conway (The Weekend Australian, February 14-15, 1981). The New 
Delhi Patriot preferred to say, “He traveled widely and racked up con- 
troversies wherever he went.” 

In 1966, after nine years of teaching, Rajneesh left the university to 
travel full time giving lectures. He said, “J found it was foolish wasting 
time in the university teaching twenty students when I can teach 50,000 
people in one single meeting. From the university, I moved to the universe. 

He spoke to religious gatherings and meditation camps all over the 
country. An exciting and entertaining speaker, he was initially invited to 
address many prestigious conferences. However, his delight in con- 
troversy, and his endless and uncompromising attacks on any and every 
deeply-rooted belief that he felt was not based on truth or logic, soon 
made him an enemy of the establishment. He tore into organized religion, 
delivering a scathing indictment of the Shankaracharya of Puri, the high 
priest of Hinduism, at the Second World Hindu Religion Conference at 
Patna. He vehemently attacked India’s long-standing macabre love affair 
with poverty, condemning the revered Gandhi for crippling India with his 
anti-modern, anti-technology thinking. Gandhi’s preoccupation with the 
poor, he said, had hindered their liberation from poverty. 

In the same vein he lashed out at another national hero, Mother 
Teresa, for manipulating the orphan problem in order to create more con- 
verts to Catholicism. Her stance against birth control, he said, shows that 
she is not trying to fight poverty, merely trying to create more Hindu 
babies which she can ‘save’ for Catholicism, winning a Nobel Prize in the 
bargain. Poverty could only be eradicated, he maintained, through ‘abso- 
lute’ birth control and education. He insisted that wealth was a necessary 
precursor to spiritual seeking, the poor man being too preoccupied with 

food and other survival basics to think about his spiritual needs. In a coun- 
try where poverty and renunciation were blindly associated with saint- 
hood, these views were not surprisingly considered shocking. A few years 
later he outraged religious leaders further when he began to lecture that 
sex was a path to enlightenment. 

In 1969 Rajneesh, now referred to as “Bhagwan,” meaning “the bless- 
ed one,” settled in Bombay. At the same time he continued to conduct his 
controversial meditation camps at Mount Abu in Gujarat. He had begun 
in the mid-sixties with traditional quiet meditations, but soon realized 
they were inappropriate to the needs of modern man, full of neurotic 
forces “boiling within.” He began to experiment with all sorts of 
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CHAPTER 
THREE 


DANGER BREWS 
IN POONA 
(1974 — 1981) 


Poona caught the immediate attention of t} 
le Wes 
St. 


what happened I 
éo much so that BY 1978 the Ashram of Bhagwan Shree Rajne 
_, 200 visitors per day from all over the world jaehe dicre. 
, uding, of 


arazzi. 
Bhagwa If was the main attraction. As Bernard Levin : 
eee extraordinary magnet.” He spoke every morning See ven 
ons when he was unwell. teat 
Sits 


xcept for the rare occasl 
t open hall for two hours every morning and talks f 
auks irom 


there in a grea 
memory to about 2000 people. His subjects cover Zen Buddhi 
Bible, Sufism, Hinduism, the theories of Freud, Jung and Adler pte Seals 
day nuclear physics, classical philosophers and Eastern masters, present 
Marcel Meier in 1978 (Panorama Magazine, Netherlands, Wein. 
Without exception everyone who reported those Poona discourses : 3). 
Bhagwan’s “erudition and extraordinary range of subjects.” ie 
“His range of reference. mood and approach can be dazzling. H 
seems to have absorbed the essential message of every Eastern siritad 
hilosophers and psychologists as well,” 


d of most Western p 
(The Weekend Australian, February 14- 


n 1981 
h was one of the most extraordinary people he 


had ever met. “He has an amazing acquaintance with Eastern philosophy, 
Western intellectual tradition and psychology” — Ronald Clarke, Profes- 
sor of Religious Studies, University of Oregon (Report to the Oregon 
Committee for Human Rights, September 27, 1983). “Rajneesh reveals a 
brilliant mind...an exceptional talent as a speaker, a broad cultural 


background and the charisma of an ancient Eastern sage. His books 
) are the most capt 


(transcribed from his discourses ivating works on medi- 
tation one can find.” — Claudio Lamparelli, Techniche della Meditazione 


Orientale (Techniques of Eastern Meditation). “He is not an ordinary 
guru. He is brilliantly educated; he speaks fluent English; he is conversant 
with the full sweep of Eastern religious tradition; he is also acquainted 
with Western and Eastern psychotherapeutics; moreover he is an 
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seven years € 


master an 
wrote Ronald Conway i 


15), adding that Rajnees 


outrageous wit” — John R. Fry, Frying Pan Magazine (USA, June 1983) 
Even the Indian press acknowledged his virtuosity. K. M. Talgeri 
wrote in the intellectual New Delhi Patniot on August 6, 1981: “From his 
discourses you see him asa Tantric. a Sufi, a Hassid is Chitatianisasate.s 
Zen anda Yogi. His teachings (if that is the right word) contain the best of 
all the ancient systems of mysticism.” 
Bernard Levin, who visited the Ashr 


an extensive trip throughout the East to draw a spiritual map (Bhagwan 
was given the highest rating), described the discourses in The London 
Times (April 8, 9, 10, 1980) as follows: “The scene is a huge makeshift au- 
ditorium, roughly oval in shape, a Marquce with a flat stone floor; it is 
open all round but has a simple roof of matting and corrugated iron, sup- 
ported on slim, crude, wooden pillars. On the floor some 1500 people are 
sitting; the frailer among them (including me) have thin cushions. They all 
face a raised marble platform set midway along one side of the hall; on it 
there stands a plain swivel chair (it looks a good deal more comfortable 
than my bit of the floor, cushion and all); a microphone on a stand pro- 


jects over the chair’s arm. The time is a quarter to cight in the morning. 
We are in Poona. 


4M several times in 1980 as part of 


“The first surprise is the color; almost literally every person in the 


place 
is wearing Orange. There 


is a very wide variety of garments but the color, 

though the shade varies from almost yellow to almost red, is common to 
all. The second surprise is that there is total silence throughout this orange 
sea; over a loudspeaker there comes an appeal against coughing, but the 
plea is unnecessary, for the silence is unbroken, and deeper than the 
‘Bayreuth hush’ itself. Accompanying the silence is stillness; the or 
sea is frozen, row upon row of graven images. 

“The silence is broken by the crunch of a car’s wheels and the aecom- 
panying purr of an expensive engine. As it approaches, | experience a 
third surprise; mine is the only head that turns. 

“An orange-clad attendant, on the watch for this moment, moves for- 
ward to open the car door; out of it there steps, with unhurried graceful 
movements, a figure dressed in a white robe, beneath which his feet are 
clad in simple white sandals. He walks slowly into the hall, his hands to- 
gether in the traditional Indian grecting, and mounts the steps to the mar- 
ble platform. He stands in front of the chair and turns through 180 de- 
grees, extending the silent greeting to the whole hall; it is returned by the 
orange audience. He is tall, though not exceptionally so, bald on top but 
with long hair hanging down behind, and luxuriantly gray-bearded, He 
smiles, and sits down in the chair. An attendant steps forward and hands 
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ne his words, the astonishing effect it has — an ia 
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-His vor* sn atic and syntactically almost, though not quit 
surprisingly pte hypnotically graceful and eloquent: he has ext 
His SS aii and he uses his hands, particularly the left, in an 
pa ae forms. 
exp’ uched in language of great power and fluenc 


¢the most remarkable orators I have ever heard, though the 
eer nhis style, and no oratory or pedagogic feelin 


aint of demagesy ! g about 
bin 


‘ f what he says. He uses quotations and references Very freely 
the content oa be written down, as are some of the jokes, but they consti- 
{these amas he uses); in the three discourses I heard, on three tte 
gute the only POT quoted Bertrand Russell, William James, Norben 
socUnve aan Nietzsche, Whitman, and others. Some of his re. 
pene elie dubious: was Freud phobic about looking into others’ eves: 
ed Jung have a phobic fear of death and fall psychosomatically ill every 
ume he tried to set outona long-desired visit to Egypt to see theicun. 
mies”? Is there a suicide-rate among psychiatrists twice as high as among 
the rest of the populations? Js the average time an American spendsin one 
dwelling three years, and is the average length of American marriages the 


English is 
c. Perfect. 
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endless yg. 


Ys he is 
Te is no 


sme” 
art non ¢ vero.... Rajneesh is not trying to purvey information but a 
truth that bypasses conscious thought and all that belongs to it - Just as the 
most important activities of human beings bypass the mind. I filled pages 
with notes of his words, but I am vividly aware that quotation can offer 
only a string of apercus, divorced from the context (itself meticulously 
constructed and shaped, despite the absence of notes) of passion and con- 
wection in which they are set. Nevertheless: ‘We are called escapists, but if 
your house is on fire and you escape, nobody calls you an escapist.’ 

‘A man who ts split can never be a master of himself.’ 

‘T have never seen humanity; I have only seen human beings.’ 

‘People love humanity and kill human beings.’ 

‘Just as illness is infectious, so is health.’ 

‘How can you love others if you do not love yourself?’ 


= 


aT a a re 
rng) 3 sneer naar 


dpyewrete hell willingly, vou will be happy there; if you are forced into 
paradise you will hate it.’ se 


‘The person you become dependent upon also becomes dependent on 
you; slavery is always mutual.’ 
‘The politician who climbs the ladder until he gets to the topmost rung 
looks foolish because climbing is the only skill he has, and there is nowhere 


further to climb; he is like the dog that runs barking after every car and 
looks foolish when it overtakes one.’ 


‘A person who ts not open lives in a grave.” 

“As Tsay, such statements, stripped bare, cannot convey the effect ofa 
Rajneesh discourse. (These, incidentally, are all published verbatim. tn- 
yolving an output of some fifty volumes a year, and they are also recorded 
in cassette-recording form.) And apart from the effect and persuasiveness 
of his words, and — an even greater force — the torrent of love-imbued 
energy that is released into the surrounding atmosphere as he speaks. there 
is, and remains with me, the profound meaning of what he was saying. 

“At the end of the discourse (he invariably signs off with the words 
(‘Enough for today’), he leaves in the same showman style that marks his 
entry. I watched the crowd after he had gone, and to do so was in itself 
profoundly instructive. Many remained seated as they had been while he 
was speaking. continuing to meditate silently on what they had heard. 
Some came up to the marble platform from which he had spoken, and 
prostrated themselves across it, clearly seeking to absorb some of the 
energy that he had expended, and that could indeed be thought of as 
forming a pool in which the seekers could soak themselves. Some coupfes 
embraced, remaining wrapped for minutes on end; nobody paid them any 
attention, let alone exhibited embarrassment. and this was something I 

was to see throughout the day at the ashram. It is not difficult to see an 
explanation: Rajneesh’s teaching is. at bottom. of love. and the air ts full 
of it. The love to which he points is not. of course. the body's rapture. but 
it is hardly surprising that for some the route lies along that path. It is no 
doubt this fact, together with Rajneesh’s argument that we have to work 
through our impulses before we can transcend them (since they will take 
their revenge if we attempt the impossible task of suppressing them al- 
together) and the various encounter groups that operate in the ashram, 
that the gossipers outside have in mind when they circulate their stories of 
dark deeds. 

“As | moved out with the rest of the audience, | embarked on an ex- 
periment that I had tried a few weeks before, in London — to be precise, in 
Selfridges. On that earlier occasion, I had passed among the shopping 
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faces af those WhO ha 
pou te ee peer not face; almost without exception, these face nore 
a grciite contemplative, serene, interested, eager. Inq a 
giive. Ine 
gn Levin is no pushover. Yethe, and many other hard-bitten 

fessional journalists who came with the deep skepticism of their trade ve 
{ ike this. Dutch journalist Marcel Meier described how rn 
yest nappencd: “J still had my prejudices for the first few days, [ didn’ 
Fa sects, my community feelings went no further than 
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Consameris ; : 
Acsociation and J could live without gurus. I had seen too many wan- 
India who had allowed themselves to be initiated into 


gering Europeans in 
the mysteries, for the price of several hundred dollars. ‘The deeper mean- 
ines of these escaped me, except for the not-so-mysterious fact that the 


follower grew poorer while the guru grew richer. 

“{ didn't really believe that there were still true masters. And if they did 
indeed exist, they wouldn't display themselves so obviously as Bhagwan 
Rajneesh. 1 did find him puzzling, for everything I had heard and read 
shout him had gone straight to my heart. I also found the atmosphere in 
the ashram a bit overwhelming. ] saw lots of people embracing, crying, 
dancing, and I wasn't so physically open myself. 

«ft is difficult to describe my first sight of 
hands folded in the traditional namaste greeting. You could say I was di- 
rectly hypnotized. Tears came to my eyes quite spontaneously. I was con- 
fased because something was happening to me over which I had no con- 
trol and that seldom has happened to me. 

“The English lectures literally shattered me. He didn’t proclaim any Te 
volutionary novelties, yet he did bring me into contact with things which 


him as he entered with 
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had been slumbering inside me — a sort of unnerving recognition. The 
most important thing was that I was immediately convinced that there sat 
someone. on his white chair, who was speaking from his own experience. 
My prejudices disappeared” (Panorama Magazine, October 13. 197%). 

Jean Lyell reported a similar experience in Vogue Magazine (Sep- 
tember 15, 1977). She wrote: “I have Just visited this remarkable ashram 
to see for myself. Brought up in the firm faith of the Scots Church I had 
many questions to ask, many reservations to overcome; but, having lis- 
tened for twelve days to Bhagwan’s incomparable discourses, all uncer- 
tainties have now vanished.. 


.. Tome everything he said in his philosophy 
of life had the unmistakable ring of truth: a new experience.” 


Thus, Bhagwan’s fame grew, and with it the controversy he inevitably 
occasioned. As Ronald Conway put it: “Not for Rajneesh a time-hon- 
ored, patient turning of the other cheek. While he can speak of divine and 
earthly love in ways which would melt the heart, he can also slash at politi- 
cians, orthodox churches, theologians and admired public figures with a 
reckless ferocity which can alarm even his most devoted hearers. Raj- 
neesh has been both praised and defended on the floor of the Indian Par- 
liament. The press of West Germany is humming with controversy about 
him, since Germans now make up the largest national contingent in the 
ashram” (The Weekend Australian, February 14-15, 198] ye 

Conway quoted one Indian follower of Bhagwan as saving: “Because 
he can see so much further than anyone else, Bhagwan knows he will be 
misunderstood no matter what he says. So he talks about our absurd and 
dangerous world precisely as he sees it, like it or lump it. He simply at- 
tempts to cancel out all the old religious categories and he’s merciless to- 
ward the slightest hint of hypocrisy or quibbling pompousness.” 

Among other things, Bhagwan was merciless about society's double 
standard for sex, and his ‘audacious’ observation that sexual repression 
resulted in sexual obsession outraged the conservative Indian press. It was 
probably the first time those three letters of the alphabet had appeared 
next to cach other on their pages. Overcoming their distaste for the sub- 
ject with ungainly haste, Indian journalists quickly coined the phrase “Sex 
Guru,” and proceeded to churn out appropriately sordid stories. Ironi- 
cally, as Ronald Clarke says, Rajneesh’s goal was actually “to guide his 
followers to redirect their sexual energy toward spiritual fulfillment, to- 
ward transcendence of sex” (Report to the Oregon Committee for Human 
Rights, September 27, 1983). In fact, of the over 400 published books by 
Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, only one has “sex” in the title - From Sex To 
Superconsciousness. Yet the designation “Sex Guru” persists to this day. 


Most of the rumors which still follow him — flogged relentlessly by th 
yellow press — originate from this time. And most of them had no found, 
tier in truth. Butit was easier, and more palatable to conservative reade 7 
(and sold more copies), to print sensational stories than to try to explain 
the phenomenon that was happening. Only the professionals attempteg 
it. 
Bernard Levin reported (in The London Times, April 1980) dias 

“There are the usual tales of dark doings, with hints of sexual impropriety 
that such movements invariably attract; there are equally inevitable alle. 
gations of drug use, no doubt because long hair among yOung people (the 
overwhelming majority of Rajneesh’s followers are young) is always as. 
sociated, in popular mythology, with drugs. And of course, these allega- 
tions have been picked up, embellished and printed in the West. Yet even 
a bnef visit to the Rajneesh headquarters is sufficient to dispel such be- 
liefs. The gossip conveys more about the gossipers than about the Subject 
of the gossip —as indeed is commonly the case — and in this instance it con- 
veys something of very considerable significance.” 

Levin went on to explain that “the hostility this remarkable teacher has 
attracted is not surprising. For Rajneesh is, beyond any doubt, a deeply 
disturbing influence. At the end of the path that leads towards the dis- 
course auditorium (which is called Buddha Hall) there is a sign reading 
Shoes and minds to be left here. The shoes present no problem: but every 
instinct of Man revolts. screaming, against the second provision. And yet 
it does not require years of meditation to recognize that all the most force- 
ful achievements and influences that affect human beings bypass the mind 
altogether to have their effect; art. faith, sleep. joy, death, hate, laughter, 
fear — none of these can be understood in terms of the mind, nor are the 
workings of any of them understood by the mind. And, of course, there is 
One more such area in human beings that does not depend on the mind for 
its existence, and cannot look to the mind for an explanation: love. 

“That is the business of Rajneesh, as it was the business of Christ, and 
Buddha and Lao Tzu and all the other Enlightened Masters who have 
borne witness through the centuries to the same two principles: that love 
is the force that through the green fuse drives the flower, and that every- 
thing we need to be, we already are, wish to be and ought to be, we al- 
ready are. Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains. Or, as Raj- 
neesh puts it: ‘My message ts: Drop the mind and you will become availa- 
ble to God. Become innocent and you will be bridged with God, Drop this 
idea that you are somebod y special. Be ordinary and you will become ex- 
traordinary. Be true to your inner being and all religions are fulfilled. And 
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when you don’t have a mind, then you have a heart. When you are not inthe 
mind only then your heart starts pulsating, then you have love. No-mind 
means love. Love is my message. Oras he puts it more succinctly: “Every- 
body is born perfect with the signature of God: imperfection is a learnt 
thing.” a 

The disturbing influence of Poona was not confined to Bhagwan’s dis- 
courses. AS Alan Atkinson said in his 1981 Saturday Review (The Adver- 
tizer, August 1. 1981) analysis of the ashram, “One of the most astonish- 

ing aspects of the Rajneesh phenomenon was the psychotherapy groups 
set up by him with top psychologists and psychotherapists from all over 
the world. The groups, for the purpose of ‘clearing the mind,” used the 
widest range of ‘comsciousness-expanding’ techniques taught in both the 
West and East.” 

The boldness of this experiment captivated the press. Re Nudo 
Magazine (Italy) reported in July 1978: “Today for the thousands of West- 
ern therapists — Reichian or Jungian, followers of the humanistic psychol- 
ogy, American, English. German, friends and colleagues of Rogers, 
Laing, Janov — Poona has become more a reality than a symbol: it is the 
greatest center of psychoanalytic therapy in the world. Every month in 
Poona, or to be more precise at the Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh Ashram, 40 
or 50 encounter groups are held. And that means that in 1977, 10,000 
people have gone through them. The group leaders, all Westerners, 
number about 50 and work full time in the ashram... What impressed me 
most during my first visit was that all these therapists — well-known, the 
avant-garde in their own countries — had left their professions and their 
riches to work in the ashram where they receive two meals a day, abed,a 
free-pass for Bhagwan’s discourses and nothing else.” 

Bernard Levin noted: “The wide range of consciousness-expanding 
therapeutic techniques practiced there (they include Massage, Reflexol- 
ogy, Alexander technique, Acupuncture, Rolfing, Postural Integration, 
Hypnosis, Counseling, Rebirthing, Dynamic Meditation and many 
others) are of the greatest value for the growth towards wholeness of 
those who shop at this amazing spiritual supermarket” (The London 
Times, April 8, 1980). Ronald Conway wrote “The many active 
techniques taught there have nothing to do with contemplating either 
egos or navels. A Dutch psychiatrist told me that many of his visiting con- 
ferees believed that the ashram now contained possibly the finest group 
psychotherapy center in the world. Many of the center's leaders have 
been trained in New York, London, Munich and California. Many are 
fully qualified physicians or psychologists hidden beneath the relative 


f their sannyas (Sanskrit) names. Rajneesh was admitteg 
srcn by professionally tained WesterskepH’s") = one-o! themiost br 
ant ected psychologists and therapeutic innovators” (The Weekeng 
Australian, February 14-15, 1981). ; 

Marcel Meier took part in some of the groups in 1978. He wrote: “It j, 
difficult to describe exactly what happened in these groups. Broadly, we 
often had tough confrontations with aspects of ourselves which had not 
been touched upon before. I did things which I had never dreamed of 
doing before in my everyday life. Sometimes [ approached an insight into 
hell, sometimes It was seventh heaven. Sometimes I saw people undergo. 
ing great changes. The therapists must be among the most able in the 
world. They are themselves sannyasins, which among other things, means 
that they give their service for nothing. About 20 different methods, in- 
cluding gestalt, encounter therapy, bio-energy, screaming and hypnosis 
therapy, psychodrama, Eastern techniques such as Zen meditation, yoga, 
Tai Chi, and Buddhist and Hindi meditation techniques, are used to make 
the participant aware of the reality of everything except his ego, his per- 
sonality. The group therapy made the strongest impression. In psycholog- 
ical circles, Poona has become known as the most important ‘growth 
center’ in the world” (Panorama Magazine, October 13, 1978). 

The meditation techniques referred to were developed by Bhagwan 
specifically for the modern man. They were adapted from ancient prac- 
tices of many different schools of mysticism. “In those meditations the as- 
hram truly brings about a change of consciousness,” wrote Andreas Uhlig 
in Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Switzerland, July 18-19, 1981). Uhlig, who vis- 
ited the ashram in May of 1981 with a group of diplomats from Delhi, at- 
tributed the difference he observed between sannyasins and others to 
Bhagwan’s “psychology of the buddha,” the therapy groups and the medi- 
tations. He concluded, “In Rajneesh’s precinct there is really something 
exceptional happening: individuals are being liberated, that is, decon- 
ditioned from all restrictions and social constraints.” 

Maurice Roy summed up for readers of the Canadian Chatelaine 
Magazine in January, 1981: “The ashram in Poona actually appears as one 
of the most audacious and fruitful attempts of mixing thousand-year-old 
Eastern traditions with modern Western techniques.... It is, at the same 
time a meditation center, a place for celebration and a vast laboratory 
where new techniques for the exploration of consciousness are devised.” 

What did it all add up to? 

Certainly, out of context, sex, hypnosis, screaming encounter groups 
and wild ecstatic meditations gave the yellow press plenty of ammunition 
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to build controversial if not alarming pictures of Bhagwan and his ashram. 
But what was the ashram really like? 

Those who chose to investigate it themselves, rather than simply re- 
write the scandal sheets, painted a surprisingly utopian picture. Many. 
jike Levin. judged the ashram by the people who had chosen to live there 
with Bhagwan: “If it is true, and I cannot see how it could not be, that a 
tree must be known by its fruit, the followers —he calls them neo-san- 
nyasins — of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh are in general an exceptionally fine 
crop bearing witness to a tree of a choice rare nature. The first quality a 
visitor to Rajneesh’s ashram notices — and he never ceases to notice it — is 
the ease and comfort with which they wear their faith. Though they are 
unshakably convinced (I met only one with any residual doug) that Raj- 
neesh has enabled them to find a meaning to their lives and for their place 
in the universe, there was no trace of fanaticism in them, and in most not 
even fervor” (The London Times, April 10, 1980). 

Alan Atkinson used a similar yardstick: “The development of the 
Poona technique of Western psychotherapeutic methods combined with 
meditation appears to be unique — and shows that, whatever one might 
think of Rajneesh, he certainly has, at least. some special flair for attract- 
ing people of all ages from all walks of life. It is in the type of people whom 
Rajneesh has attracted to Poona that reveals how far the ashram appears 
to have been from just another soul-sop or haven from the world for disil- 
lusioned youth or aging hippies. Some of the most ardent disciples and co- 
workers in the Rajneesh movement are doctors, teachers, former clergy- 
men” (The Advertizer [Saturday Review], August 1, 1981). John Fry re- 
ported that: “An abnormally high percentage of sannyasins were success- 
ful people before they had ever heard of Bhagwan. They were successful 
professionally, artistically and academically. They already had made it” 
(Frying Pan Magazine, June, 1983). 

The ashram was described by Atkinson as “a highly energetic and joy- 
ful place with days full of music, dancing and singing, as well as a wide var- 
iety of skilled arts and craftswork” (The Advertizer [Saturday Review}, 
August 1, 1981). Ronald Conway reported that “there were in the ashram 
twenty-three doctors, a fair number of dentists, plumbers, painters, 
mechanics of all kinds, carpenters, printers, interior decorators, chefs, 
bookbinders, tailors, and even soap-makers. The ashram had its own fully 
staffed hospital, workshops, canteen, post-office and general store. Its 
facilities were spotless in a country where dirt and infection are endemic” 
(The Weekend Australian, February 14-15, 1981). 

Even the Indian press reported favorably about the ashramites: “The 
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» said the ae ‘Academy, leading figures from the world of art 
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bongate yeesh group had class, Whatever people from Poo : 
cated Wes! hrought glitter, glamour and grace to this town in their on 
may say- TREY” Rajneesh Ashram had some of the best talent under =e 
kinky Way: ees could boast of. The Rajneesh Theater groups broy ‘e 
roof any ee dramatic arts to the Bombay stage. Their musical hing 
some of oo ae grasp of modern Western music, especially jazz and 
bers had i some of the more creative arts, the Rajneesh Ashram had 
phuce re ad horticulturists and hydroponic experts. Soaps and Other 
— pore were being made too, at the ashram workshops.” 
age Levin concluded: “The workshops are extensive and impres- 
sive; these are nO fumbling amateurs messing about with batik and 
linocuts, but serious craftsmen turning out furniture, metalware, silver in- 
laying. screen-printing and the like, of high quality. But the point is that 
almost all of them started without any skill at these trades. The further 
point is that they are all obviously happy in their work. T have heard the 
sannvasins’ temporary sojourn at the ashram (many come for a month or 
so ata time, often using their annual leave for the purpose) descnbed as a 
holiday; if so, it is a holiday with remarkable therapeutic qualities, for | 
met no one who did not testify to the gains the expenence had brought, 
and none who lacked the visible sign of such gains” (The London Times, 
Apni 10, 1980), 
Dangerous? 

Would you want the man responsible for all that in vour country: 
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The Americans, it seemed, did not. Having allowed him into thee 
try in 1981 for medical reasons (the officer who authorized his Curve 
was subsequently reported ‘transferred’), they did everything in ihee 
T 


power to get rid of him. . ; 

His application for permanent residence Was denied — the US Overn. 
ment refused to accept that he was a religious teacher, Which Would 
qualified him for residence. Following a barrage of protests from Teligioys 
and other professionals around the world (see Chapter Five), the govern. 
ment rescinded its decision, but then refused to adjudicate his applica. 
tion. 

Instead it initiated one of the most intensive investigations ever con- 
ducted against one man. In retrospect it seems that almost every govern. 
ment department was involved — Internal Revenue Service, Immigration, 
Criminal Investigation (the Attorney General), Customs and Excise, and 
Health, Education and Welfare. As the US Attorney for Oregon put it at 
a press conference in 1986, “Our first Priority was to get rid of Bhagwan 
and dissolve the commune,” 

The press noticed, “There was no stopping the Attorney General, the 


Zeltung, One of Germany’s leading national dailies, reported in 
November, 1985, “The goal of the American authorities seems to be to 
crush the commune, no matter what the cost” (Marianne Heuwagen, 
November 4. 1985). 

© g0vernment Succeeded the same month, when Bhagwan was de- 
Ported after deciding not to contest two charges of immigration offenses 


. footnote to Chapter One). ‘Immigration offenses’ was the sum total 
oT _ ayerniment > Very CAPSDSiS four-year investigation. It did not es- 
the attention of the press that “thousands of people living in America 
gn “guilty” of the same violations” — La Domenica del Corriere, \taly. “lf 
we 


federal government rounded up everyone whose marriage was a 
the * wrote Joel McNally in The Milwaukee Journal, “it would have to 


tadiums into prisons like they do in South America” (October 


Bhagwan was arrested at gun-point (twelve loaded rifles to be exact) in 
th Carolina. He was kept in jail for twelve days before being released 
Sue i]. Pictures taken during those days show him with handcuffs on his 
on ba ‘and chains around his waist and feet. He was strip-searched. The 
wrists, © robe he always wore was confiscated and he was issued prison 
ants and shirt. Oregon journalist Dell Murphy described the scene of 
Bhagwan “still in shackles, walking erect and proud as he made his way 
ainfully — it must have been painful — up the steep ramp to the plane that 
rried him out of North Carolina. He couldn’t use the handrails because 
Ms wrists were in handcuffs. And nobody offered to take his arm or help 
him. This frail man was, after all,” she wrote, “a danger to society.” 
Even those who had been against him were shocked. Suddeutsche 
Zeitung (December 4, 1985) asked: “The Immigration Service seems to 
think of sannyasins as highly dangerous criminals. How else to explain 
why this small group of travelers were arrested in North Carolina and 
brought before the magistrate in Charlotte chained to each other like cat- 
9” 
mee Albany Democrat-Herald (Albany was one of the Oregon towns 
which formed a vigilante committee against Bhagwan and his sannyasins), 
wrote in its editorial (October 31, 1985): “Nobody here has any particular 
reason to feel sorry for Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh. But the seemingly glee- 
ful accounts in the press of this man’s arrest and subsequent troubles bring 
up some hitherto unasked questions. His numerous critics — pleased at 
how this self-proclaimed man of importance was brought down to the 
humbling experience of sharing a common jail cell — must have chuckled 
at his complaints about having to sleep on a steel bench without pillows or 
blankets, and about having to breathe the cigarette smoke from his inces- 
santly smoking cellmates. It’s a federal crime, apparently, to marry some- 
one in order to gain legal status as a resident alien. That’s what the guru is 
accused of promoting among his followers, although he denies it. In any 
case, such marriages of convenience are not exactly unheard of. The 
courts in Oregon and North Carolina, along with various prosecutonal 
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jroons of lawyers, now have rumbled into MOtion ; 
s resty of the federal governme Nth 
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character, nie ‘avs, they HL turn this man into a martyr,” 
. es Maxwell, writing in The Vancouver Cais ” 
la Ree 195). called the arrest “another victory for fear, dan ‘* "tan 
oncom ean Christians learn from this experience?” lie A 
prejudice. t 2000 years of preaching the gospel of love, hae a 
aes anaes see some of the same primal forces that Put Jesus cat. 
ae th wate threatened. They responded with Motions oF a 
dots sna prejuices The established wee pee heme and onde; 
of taday fo md the land of the uninvited, MEW Co pl presence, Dia the 
eospe! make us less efficient or more tolerant? Lt took the Roman-Jewish 


heavy-hand 


Readership three Years fo get Jesus, and it took modern Oregonians four 
vears to get Rajneesh. Maybe that is the measurable result of 2000 vearg 
of preaching love, trust and generosity ~ 2 25 percent decrease in the efti- 
eeney of aw and onder or increase in tolerance. 

Bhagwan's followers and fends. aghast at the government's treat 
ment and concerned about his health (he suffered from diabetes. allergic 
asthma and a chromic back condition), persuaded Bhagwan to accept a 
deal offered by the US government whereby if he promised to leave the 
country immediately he could plead to nwo charges and avoid a long 
drawnout tral. This strange type of plea bargaining is commonly used in 
Amenea t save the government the time and expense of a trial. In the 
‘Attred plea’ fled by Bhagwan, he acknowledged that the government 
dad evidence with which it may have been able to convince a jury that he 
had cone to America intending to stay permanently, and that he had con- 
Coned sham marnages, but at the same time he maintained his innocence, 
He was fined and prohibited from returning to America for five vears, 

Why? What had precipitated that huge government campaign against 
Om man? 

What had he done in those four and a half vears in America? 

For a start, he was in public silence and seclusion for the first four 
vears. He cave no discourses atall, During that time he lived on a huge 
ranch (126 square miles) in the central Oregon desert which had been 
purchased by some of his followers. The ranch was Very isolated — the 
Bearest TOWN was Owenty miles away, However, as news of his presence 
Spread, even though he had ‘retired’ and was not speaking, hundreds of 
hrs followers from all over the world began arriving. 

A small city was created on the ranch to accommodate them, and 


years almost 6,000 people were living there. The city was built 


lesa four } - £ AVWWwePTrS me = x 
within ae by his followers, and was a source of amazement to all who 
crt 


ig peep in the dusty mountain range country made famous by John 
visite ve cowboy movie, “Rooster Cogburn, they labor as few of us would 
et and even fewer would tolerate. Twelve hours a day, seven days a 
pey're at it turning near desert into an oasis which is a credit to 
wees eavor.” Wrote Howard Sattler in the West Australian Sunday 
pum tes July 28. oss. He continued, “In four years, they've turned val- 
Times” heir 310 84: km. Rancho Rajneesh from dead brown to flourish- 
leys OP ‘ ‘They run the healthiest herd of dairy cattle in the district, pro- 
ee of vegetable varieties to feed up to 15,000 people ata time, 
oo - _ new vineyard, they are on the brink of standing their first bot- 
‘ home-made wine. Bhagwan's people have their own travel agency, 
rgest bus tleetin the State of Oregon, and a four-aircraft air- 
oe They produce aw eekly newspaper and have a heavily armed “peace 
force’ to protect aid os P 
John Fry. who visited the ranch in the first part of 1983, less than two 
vents atter it Was purchased, described the construction activity, and the 
financial investment involy ed: “Everywhere we looked there were new 
puildings going UP. big D-9 C at tractors Widening roads, trucks, cranes, a 
oravel-crusher, conerete MUNeTsS, compressed air-drilling machines for 
blasting. new jeeps. great double thirty-foot trailers, dozens of clever lit- 
tle A-trames. and the beginnings of a tent city, half the size of Brooklyn it 
looked like, where fifteen thousand people will be accommodated this 
July when Rajneeshees come from all over the world for the Second An- 
nual World Celebration, Later we saw the other dam, the dairy, the 
methane generator under construction, the chicken yard with its clever 
anti-predator measures, the cafeteria with big water-heated solar panels 
and a full-swing bakery, the truck garden which produced $80,000 worth 
of vegetables last veat and will maybe double that figure this year. the 
plant nursery and such. And we saw these marvels in the same spirit of as- 
tonishment. Just by standing stall and not looking around it was obvious 
these people had sunk $20-$30 million in the place already and had only 
begun. If we had looked around and seen their computers. and what they 
had on the drawing boards, the figure would be doubled.” He concluded, 
“Not only is there alot of sheer brilliant talent being exercised all the ume 
at Rajneesh communal efforts, there is also a lot of money” (Frying Pan 
Magazine, June 1981). 
Reporters were particularly captivated by the environmental policies 
instituted at the ranch: “The sannyasins do everything to make the most at 


the soil, and even their erties acknawledge this with praise, They ki 

butlt ureation systeurs allowing for masimun use of recycled Water, = 
gsc natural sewage (reatinent plants and reeyele 70 pet cent ot the 
Vhev dave created a paradise for environmentaltsts,”” wrote M4 


: ‘ : Tne 
Henuwasern ty the German daily national Suddeuiwsele 


Zeitung 


1S On 
Novenrber 4, (Ss 

Kirk Braun, an Oregon columnist, prophesied: “It is possible thine 
somewhere down the line, envirenmentalists will look upon Raj- 


reeshporam as a model for living wn harmony with the environment,” 

Australia’s POL magazine discussed the philosophy behind the Plan. 
ning. : 

It began by quoting one of the ranch founders: “Our desire is to Create 
a shrine worthy of Bhagwan while he’s still with us. The work we're doing 
bere js a united effort to create a beautitul oasis, material and spiritual.” 
POL reported that: “Within two years Bhagwan’s disciples {raastormed 
the ranch into a multi-dimensional farming community, building roads, 
prefabricated homes, storage buildings, electricity and water supplies, 
sewage disposal systems, a dairy unit, and using the latest farm machin- 
ery. A herd of Holstein cows provides the community with milk, butter, 
cheese and yogurt. The commune’s six-acre chicken farm provides eggs 
for the community. the hens fed with recycled waste food from the dining 
rooms. Much of the ranch’s rangeland was suited to sheep and cattle, but 
Massive overgrazing during the past 50 years destroyed the soil, grasses, 
waterways, and wildlife. One of the first projects was a rangeland recla- 
mation program to stop erosion, slow down the run-off rain-water and en- 
courage grasses back to the barren hills. The commune quickly developed 
a 30-acre truck farm which now grows almost all their vegetables and 
began a dry-land program on the ranch’s uplands that yields wheat, bar- 
ley, oats. rye and legumes. They also keep bees for honey and even boast 
a Vineyard.” 

POL quotes the city’s mayor as saying: “The city’s development will 
remain in harmony with nature, illustrating that it is possible for people to 
live in a beneficial co-existence with the ecology on which we all depend 
for our well-being.” The magazine continued, “As Bhagwan once put it: 
‘Ecology means thinking about the whole, the interdependent cycle of 
things in existence. Everything depends on everything else: nothing is abso- 
futely independent or can be. We are parts, very small parts, cogs in a 
wheel. Somebody had to know about the whole wheel.’ But this vision of 
ecology doesn’t decry modern technology — ‘The way to regain the balance 
of nature is not by renouncing technology,’ he said. ‘It’s not by becoming 
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5 no, nota all. The way to regain the balance of nature ia trong 
hipP an pechnology, higher technology. 1 am all for sciemce. The omer 
super can be transformed totally, We can bring an even bener ecologscal 
wor than nature luself. Man is nature's highest peak. ws throwgh mar 
ane can resetle its own problems ~ 
NO noted that ~ Bhagwan also makes 2 sharp dmunction between the 
communal lifestyle embraced by his disciples and the commruncam of Kari 
Menagwan’s vision doesn’t fit the traditional spiritual teacheng of Indian 
holy men. He doesn’t preach renunciation, celibacy, descipline oF asceti- 
gm. His message is that the meditator must learn to Inve im the madst of 
i: world and all its materialism, learning the amt of non-attachment. 
‘Meditation in the marketplace’ is how his disciples describe bis approach 
to meditation. ; ; 

“The new city of Rajneeshpuram is an ideal place to put this approach 
into practice. It offers residents and visitors several gourmet vegetarian 
restaurants, including Oriental and Mexican food and Italian pizzas, plus 
a nightclub, lounge and disco complex which allows gambling. There's 
also a boutique, bookstore, post office, city hall. fire station. peace force 
and a newly-completed shopping mali which features a jewelry store. 
beauty salon, deli, cinema, pharmacy and liquor store. 

“Here, also, is the Rajneesh International Meditation University of- 
fering short and extended courses in meditation, spiritual therapy, and 
inner growth. 

A health spa with jacuzzi, sauna and gym is scheduled to open soon, 
while recreation facilities offer hiking, canoeing, rafting, swimming, sail- 
ing, and wind-surting.” 

On November 25, 1984, The Eugene Register-Guard documented 
some statistics about the ranch, showing that it “... represents a $110 mil- 
lion investment. The city’s infrastructure incudes a 90-foot high earthen 
dam and 35-acre reservoir, an electric power substation and underground 
utilities, sewer and water systems, an elaborate solid waste recycling sys- 
tem, a paved airport, 35 miles of roads, parks, and a lake reserved for 
skinny-dipping, several housing complexes and a 100-bus transit system 
said to be the fourth largest in Oregon.” 

By 1985 it had added “a 47-room first-class hotel, a medical clinic, a 
school, a newspaper, and forty businesses. The sannyasins had also 
planted more than one million trees around the city,” reported The Atlan- 
tic Monthly. The Eugene Register-Guard also provided some insight into 
the sannyasins who were living there. It reported that they “tend to be, 
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g to demographic studies conducted last yea 
fessors, young (average age 34). marrieg ra Py Nive 
tess (75 pet cent), white (91 per cent), and highly 
were university graduates. 36 per cent had post-gr 
were generally ‘religious before becoming Sannyasins, N 
had some prior religious affiliation (30 per cent ee Nearly gs, Mos, 
Roman Catholic and 20 per cent Jewish).” The ae oe RET 
“They are not required to renounce their old belies ae continu 
merely as going beyond the teachings of earlier religious hagwan ed: 
and Buddha, who, by necessity, shaped their Messages eters 
As John Fry stated. “The sannyasins are THE gt fit their 
confident, relaxed and happy people. Moreover they i Self-p 
know, bright and competent. None of these dreary shee all 
bums, drop-outs, misfits, and dreary-eyed malcontents m ' 
find in, well, communes. Hell, no. This is all cream, as 
not a hippy 10 the whole bunch.” 
Ted Shay, Professor of ero Science at Willamette Universit 
gon, summed it up in 1983: “Bhagwan has attracted to his teachj y. Ore. 
of the best educated minds of Western Europe and the US.” ee 
The US government was not, however, impressed. It challenged th 
legality of the city in court, arguing that it violated laws about the eta 
tion of church and state. While the lawsuit was pending, a process Bic: 
eral years, government services to the City Corporation were suspended. 
Some local ranchers, mostly devout Christians, were also upset about 
the “foreigner with his strange religion” who had moved into their terri- 
tory. They formed vigilance-type committees and drove around in cars 
displaying rifles and bumper stickers which read “Better Dead Than Red” 
(sannyasins had become known as “the reds” because of the color of their 
clothing). They distributed T-shirts and baseball caps depicting rifle- 
sights trained on Bhagwan’s face. They organized meetings at which 
Bible-thumping preachers shouted dire warnings about the Satanists and 
devil worshippers who lived at the ranch. And they circulated petitions 
urging the government to send Bhagwan and the followers of “his alien 
cult” back to their own country (quite ignoring the fact that well over half 
the ranch residents were American citizens). ; 
Ronald O. Clarke, Professor of Religion for more than twenty et 
Oregon State University, spent the summer of 1983 studying the nt 
under a grant from the Oregon Committee for the Humanities. ne 
oe teport to the Committee he noted that “the followers of B ets : 
sitee Rajneesh have been subjected to an anti-cult hysterla since ¢ 
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9 Oregon, mostly caused by fundamentalist Christians who strongly ob- 
eel to the presence of another religion in their midst.” He added that 


their hysteria posed a much more serious threat than Rajneeshism, which 


he viewed as an “emerging religion” — “Anyone at all familiar with East- 
ern religious traditions would immediately recognize Rajneeshism as a re- 
ligion,” he said. 

Clarke s 


aid persons attempting to discredit the sect through what he 
termed “misrepresentation and guilt by association” could seriously 


jeopardize traditional American guarantees of religious freedom. “I’ve 
iad some incredible rumors about Rajneeshpuram,” he said, describ- 


ing such rumor-mongering about new faiths as an ancient tradition. He 


noted that the word ‘cult’ was a precise term used to describe relatively 
new, small movements that deviate Substantially from mainstream reli- | 
gious beliefs. “According to the definition, early Christianity in Roman 
society was a cult,” he said. 

Clarke, a former ordained Christian minister, said that early Christians 
were considered atheists by Romans because they refused to burn incense 
to the emperors. They also were rumored to be indulging in sex orgies (a 
rumor commonly associated with the followers of Bhagwan) and can- 
nibalism because they attended “love feasts” and participated in cere- 
monies in which they “ate someone’s body and drank someone’s blood.” 
Clarke concluded, “This history ought to cause us some pause... We live 
in a shrinking planet and have to come to grips with spiritual pluralism. 
There are things of value in many religious traditions. The Bhagwan is a 
mystic, and he is dealing with spiritual matters as understood in the East. 

I would hope that the bloody religious wars of the past are over.” 
Unfortunately he was paid scant heed. The US government, which was 

led by the staunch Christian Ronald Reagan, and the Attorney General’s 

office led by the even more fervent Christian Edward Meese, continued 


their persecution, culminating in Bhagwan’s dramatic arrest and deporta- 
tion in November 1985 for ‘immigration offenses.’ 


CHAPTER 
FIVE 


PEER JUDGMENT — 
A DANGEROUS 
ASSESSMENT 
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The US government's decision in 1983 that Bha 


was not a religious teacher touched off a storm of tine ineeg, 
aad ofessionals around the world. § Hite, TOM rel: 
and other pr rid. Scholars trom eve religious 


denomination (Catholic, Baptist, Church of En 
Quaker, Lutheran, and Orthodox), Jewish Rabbis 
Buddhist scholars and professors of religion from al] 
in his favor. So too did major figures from the worlds 
psychology, sociology. business and the arts. 

Their message was perhaps best summed up by the we 
erican poet, author and movie-maker, James Brought 
“Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is one of the most extraordina 
last decades of this century. He is a teacher and author 
abilities, having brought into the history and understanding of religion 
fertile new insight and illumination. | am convinced that in the spiritual 
tradition here is a mind of intellectual brilliance and persuasive ability as 
an author. He has given me new comprehensions of Christian, Buddhist, 
Taoist, Sufi, and Hindu teachings, mystical practice, and historical signifi- 
cance It is Bhagwan's special talent that he helps one to a deeper aware- 
ness of all religious experience in a manner that is both necessary and ap- 
propriate to present day society. I believe him to be a major force for reli- 
gious consciousness in our time.” . 

An interesting fact the letters reveal is that the authors, professionals 
from many varied fields, each considered Bhagwan to be an expert in their 
own field. Psychologists called him “the most outstanding teacher 
psychology in the world today” ~ Dr. Rudolph Wormser, Professor at the 
Max Planck Institut fur Psychopathologie & Psychotherapie, sili 
chairman, 17th Congress of Experimental Psychology; and  eaneuit 
dinarily gifted psychologist” — Dr. James S. Gordon, Clinica a Paral 
Professor in the Department of Psychiatry and TT akiigioh 
Medicine at the Georgetown University Medical School in 
DC., USA 


on Presbytenaa” 
3 n temple Priest,” 
Ver the World Wrote 
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the normally insular world of religion, religious figures were 
baa us in acknowledging Bhagwan with high praise. One reason for 
are display of generosity may have been that Bhagwan was not scen 
this rar >» any one particular religion. “Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is a 
to espouse se religious views, including Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism. 
scholar en Christianity. He has not only studied the religions of the 
Judaism. seecaived and been able to communicate the spirit or inner es- 
world en atts all. While his roots remain in the East, he is not secking to 
sence oe tak dominance of any one religion over others,” wrote Paul F. 
eg ee of Theology at Xavier University, Cincinnati, USA. 
ea did however, vociferously and uncompromisingly attack all or- 
Bha A ralieonk That makes the following testimonials, almost all of 
Seay are from representatives of organized religions, even more star- 
ae egorio, the Archimandrite of Turin, called him “a master who opens 
the fs of Aquarius.” “He is a great religious master of our ape,” wrote 
the Nationa! President of the Venerable Permanent Counsel of the Or- 
thodox Church of Italy. Others described him as follows: “the rarest and 
most talented rchgionist to appear in this century” — Professor Kazuyoshi 
Kino of Hosen Gakuen College, Tokyo, a Buddhist scholar for thirty 
years; “One of the most outstanding religious figures of all time” — James 
R. Agee, member of the Lutheran clergy for ten years, “one of the great 
living teachers in the world” — Danicl Matt, Ph,D., Professor of Judaic 
Studies at the Graduate Theological Union, California; “a rcligious 
teacher and spiritual leader of exceptional ability” ~ Dr. Hans-Jurgen 
Greschat, Professor of the History of Religions at the University of Mar- 
burg, Germany; “a uniqucly brilliant spiritual teacher” — Maurice R. 
Stein, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Brandeis University, Mas- 
sachusetts; “one of the great lights of this century” — Rabbi Joseph H. Gel- 
berman, The Tree of Life Synayopue, New York, “one of the most out- 
standing and enlightened religious leaders in our time” — Rev. Frank 
Stribbling, Pastor, Sanctuary of Light Church, Texas; “a rare addition to 
the teaching corps of the world religions” — Douglas V. Steers, T. Wistar 
Brown Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, author of a dozen books on philosophy and religion, and former 
President of the American ‘Theological Society and Chairman of the 
Friends World Committee, the international body of the Quakers. 
From the arts came the following praise for Bhagwan: “an artist of ex- 
ceptional vision” — Bruno DeMattio, German artist and author of The 
Software Culture is Coming and Jenseits der Wuste; “a master artist” ~ 
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Perinchery Bhaskaran Unny, Germany, nites maker and 
tional artist of words” — Samuel Schapiro, film-mak nots “ang 
Bronze Lion award at the Cannes Film Festival, “Ts Winner oft 
A professor of international business at the School 9 
Politics, Economics and Business, Aoyama Gakuin Uniy rat eNation 
described Bhagwan simply as “a truly universal genius.” “ratty, Tokyo, 
From the world of science he was described by Dr, 
Professor of General Medicine and Sociology in Medicine ; Sotsberg 
Universitat, Berlin, as “undoubtedly an extraordinary Philoso. : reig 


scientist.” A Professor of Mechanical Engineering at the si, aed an 
Oklahoma, USA, even went so far as to pronounce him “witha ne of 
the foremost general systems engineer alive today.” T Ut doubt 


he Professor, Dar. 


rel Harden, Ph.D., described systems theory as the relatedness of ene 
T 


events — “a shot fired here is heard around the world.” He agreed th 

“using writings of an Indian mystic and religious leader to support Ps 
engineering activities may seem Strange, but,” he said, “history shows a 
good engineering came from men with visions of the relatedness of Nature 
and the physical world. Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh’s knowledge of Telated- 
ness is a fertile field of ideas.” 

As Ted L. Shay, Professor of Political Science at Willamette Univer. 
sity, Oregon, summed up, “Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is obviously one of 
the world’s most exceptional men.” 

What was the basis for such eulogies from men trained to use their crit- 
ical faculties? The letters provide a variety of explanations, Professor O, 
A. Bushnell, Ph.D. » Emeritus Professor of Medical Microbiology and 
Tropical Medicine and History of Medicine at the University of Hawaii, 
explained why he described Bhagwan as “the foremost philosopher and 
spiritual leader alive today.” He wrote: “His discourses cover, interpret, 
and enliven aspects of Christianity, Buddhism, J udaism, Islam, and Zen. 
His books explain the meaning of existence in contemporary times. His 
commentary and analysis illuminate the great philosophical traditions of 
Greek philosophers such as Socrates, Pythagoras, and scientists like 


Albert Einstein from the West, and Confucius, Lao Tzu and Buddha from 
the East. 
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holocaust, keeping people alive on machines, etc., thus creating anxiety 
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; r daily life uncomfortable. In such trying times the books of 

ad making a Rajneesh bring a fresh perspective to the meaning of life 

; eee of modern man. He provides the awareness of the 
nditic 


nd the © he spiritual world, and brings contentment and peace of mind 
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realities te unk: 

to the in ie dded that “Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh has made a significant 
yshnell a ) the letters and sciences and we are glad to have discovered 
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ribatio® t ay enriched our lives and our work, as well as that of our 
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him. H ee 
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contempore sts referred to the unique contribution to their world of 
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, “psychology of the buddhas,” or “the third psychology.” Nigel 
Bhagwan > | ie ad, Ph.D., author of Reconstructing Social Psychiatry and 
p. W. satis on Social Psychiatry at the University of Sheffield, UK, 
former Lec lr eligious discourses, all of which have been published in 
Ni he has shown an insight into the working of the human mind 
baa most professionals that I have met in my career. He has an 
mate knowledge of Western psychology, whether of the psychoanaly- 
— yioristic or humanistic schools, and has himself propounded at 
tic, be a ont psychology of the buddhas, which transcends all of these 
Me cularly The Discipline of Transcendence in four volumes, The 
rok of the Books in six volumes, and Philosophia Perennis in two vol- 
oa He has also shown an exceptional ability as a practicing 
seychologist in his dealings with visitors and disciples who bring their 
Froblems to him. The record of these interviews is also published in book 
form and bears witness to his psychological insight and skill as a therapist. 
His ability in this area is simply greater than any persons I have come 
across in the last twenty years that I have been involved with psychology.” 

Dr. Rudolph Wormser, Professor at the Max Planck Institut fur 
Psychopathologie & Psychotherapie, compared Bhagwan’s contribution 
to psychology with Einstein’s contribution to physics: “The teachings of 
Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh in the field of psychology not only meet the 
standards of modern scientific psychology, but go much further and sur- 
pass anything else available in the world. Not only does he understand 
profoundly all the existing schools of scientific psychology, e.g. be- 
haviorism, psychoanalysis, gestalt psychology, all of which he resumes in 
a comprehensive view, but also he founded a new kind of psychology cal- 
led ‘the third psychology.’ To understand the progress and change the 
subject of scientific psychology has gone through by the teachings of 
Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, it can only be compared to the progress physics 
has gone through by the work of Albert Einstein, or the theory of 
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ch further and surpass anything else avai). 
he understand profoundly all the existing 
psychology, e.g. behaviorism, psychoanalysis, gestalt 
esumes in a comprehensive view, but also he 
founded a new kind of psychology called ‘the third alepnide To under. 
stand the progress and change the subject Se aa Lah hology has 
gone through by the teachings of Bhagwan Shree ; pacer ie = only be 
compared to the progress phystes has gone throug ue t abibial ot Albert 
Einstein, or the theory of scientific measurement changed through 
Werner Heisenberg’s discovery of the principle of indeterminism.” Dr. 
Ronsberg of the Freie Universitat, Berlin, on the other = compared 
Bhagwan and his work with Rudolf Steiner, the founder of the an- 


sophical theory. . 
Cay LCi (Camb), D. Phil. (Oxon), Lecturer in Psychol- 


Guv L. Claxton, M.A. 
ogy of Education at the University of London, considered Bhagwan “the 


most important and successful teacher in the domain of experience and 
debate that lies at the intersection of psychology, psychotherapy, 
philosophy and religion * Mr. Claxton, author of The Little Ed Book, 
Cognitive Psychology: New Directions, Wholly Human: Western and 
Eastern Visions of the Self and its Perfections, and Live and Learn: Growth 
and Change in Everyday Life, explained: “Through his taped lectures, his 


books, and most importantly through the experimental methods, syn- 
theses of ancient meditational and modern psychotherapeutic techniques 
that he has devised and that are conducted under his guidance, he suc- 
ceeds, often to an astonishing extent, in increasing the intelligence, com- 
passion, clarity and power of those who are drawn to him. His appeal, his 
integrity and his grasp, both practical and theoretical, of the psychology of 
modern man, make him unique amongst ‘spiritual’ teachers.” 

Many psychologists commented on Bhagwan’s effectiveness in dealing 
with the modern problem of alienation; J.R. Newbrough, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Education at Vanderbilt University, USA, noted 
that “the work of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is one of the important 
sources of ideas and inspiration for the revitalization of the US. We have, 
at the community level, lost much of the sense of community. There is 
considerable conflict without it being effectively resolved, leaving frag- 
mented groups unable to work together efficiently. There is a loss of 
worth in a higher moral order. I see the Rajneesh work as contributing to 
all of these points.” 

Counselor Friedemann Haworka, an Australian youth-worker and 
former Baptist minister, wrote: “The absolute uniqueness of Bhagwan 
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une teachings 1s 1n the fact and way he brings bac 
gnree Ra of meditation and spirituality to the eseers sac 
(aimene™ western scientific mind and succeeds in opening it to the 
kes Shagwan Shree Rajneesh is the answer to the modern neurosis 
I 4 by Victor E. Frankel - man searching desperately and most 
ri wie aning in humanity in this sterile scientific materialist 


world: 4. crook. Ph.D., Reader in Psychology at the University of Bris- 
john noting that Bhagwan had written innumerable religious books 
ol, U*  randing and original quality,” said, “He draws upon many In- 
é ou n attempt to provide an effective cure for the alienation 
individuals feel in our time.” 
which m@ tralian psychiatrist Dr. John W. Harrison, author of The 
Basis of Physical Disease, wrote that he had found the writ- 
“to be at the forefront of understanding in the relation- 


ings ie ms mind and body, the cornerstone of this work.” He added 


“consi 


human 
av, in the next decade, be much pursued as the causes of physical ill- 


at professor Robert Michael March put it, Bhagwan “has cast a new 
light on the special psychological problems of cross-cultural communica- 
tion and human development. Psychologists such as Carolyn Crane, an 
associate of the late Eric Berne, and Dr. Riccardo Zerbetto, Professor of 
Adolescent Psychiatry at the University of Siena, Vice-President of the 
Italian Association for Humanistic Psychology, and Consultant for Drug 
Abuse to the Italian Ministry of Health, agreed with this assessment. 

Dr. Lars A. Henriksen, Professor of Psychology and Communication 
at Aalborg Universitetscenter, Denmark, summed up for the 
psychologists: “Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh offers the most complete, the 
most important and the most satisfying perspective on human life , com- 
pared to all contemporary teachers in philosophy, psychology and reli- 
gion. His contribution to human understanding and human growth is 
exactly what the world of today 1s in desperate need of.” 

Letter writers from the arts felt the same about the contribution of 
Bhagwan to their fields. Bruno DeMattio wrote: “I see him not only asa 
spiritual teacher but also as an artist of exceptional vision...and what 
would the arts be without that vision of something greater. something 
more beautiful in our lives — this taste of existence which every great artist 
tries to express, and which humanity needs for everyone.” 


Ken Adams, Senior Lecturer in Sculpture at St. Martin’s 
Art, London, a well-known sculptor with work exhibited gt the 
Academy and in collections in the UK, USA, Canada and Ho yal 
explained why he described Bhagwan as “a gift to the rest of yg » 4 
neesh had developed, he said, “the gift of recalling toa great many pe J- 
their essential humanity which is the origin of their Creativity, Hower 
variously that may be expressed in different disciplines. ‘Originality ak 
return to the origin.’ That is why so many creative workers have foung 
their way to him, in both science and art. Rajneesh,” he Wrote, “Bes: 
fully transcends the dichotomy between science and art, He is a ruthlessly 
observant psychologist speaking with the voice of a poet. His knowledge 
of therapeutic techniques is encyclopedic, and it is applied to the genera. 
tion of a more energetic working life.” 

Speaking with the enigmatic brevity of a true Zen poet, Akiko Hyuga 
of the Japanese Arts Commendation Association, author of eleven books 
including Primitive Mind, Pop Culturology, and Narural Revolution of 
Sex, wrote: “The existence of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh has a great Mean- 
ing. His message to Art is that Art is the same as religion. We have to 20 
back to this basis.” 

The letters revealed Bhagwan’s influence on the many 
For example: “Bhagwan’s thoughts about music are 
and most inspiring in contemporary musical thinkin 
enced hundreds of modern musicians all over the worl 
H.C. Joachim-Ernst Berendt, German author of twe 
TV and film producer. He added: “From my own 
again, I have experienced the authority Bhagwan enjoys in dozens of 

fields from philosophy and religion to art and music and modern life 
Styles. It is hardly possible any more to write about many of these subjects 
without quoting Bhagwan.” 

From the world of theater, Rainer Artenfels, well-known Viennese 
actor and director, member of Max Reinhardt’s Theater 


wrote. “In India I heard him 5 
found and insig 


different arts, 
among the deepest 
g. They have influ- 
d,” wrote Professor 
nty-one books, and 
writings, again and 


in der Josefstadt, 
peaking about theater. It was the most pro- 
htful 've ever heard on that issue, like opening new di- 
mensions, new angles to look at.” Warren Robertson, Director of the 
Warren Robertson Theater Workshop, New York, founder and artistic 
director of the Actors Repertory Theater, New York, and author of Free 
to Act, wrote that when Bhagwan’s books were brought to his attention by 
British actor Terence Stamp, “the effect of Bhagwan’s depth of know- 
ledge and poetic insight was Staggering for me. He is a truly rare and ex- 
ceptional man. His insights into the arts and sciences are so fresh, original 


A) 
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d valuable.” James Coburn, Hollywood Movie star, wrote: “As an 
oe and as a person, 1 am always seeking inspiration from the oe 
a ads of OUT time. I came across the teachings of Bhagwan Sknee Ba 
ne some ten years ago while traveling in India. Immediately | ee 
nized him to be a world teacher. His incredible taped discourse lectures 
and books have inspired me (and millions of others) on the path of self 


evolution. His words and work live within me to this very day. His pre- 
gence here is like a great bell tolling...awaken, awaken, awaken!” 
American 


Award winner ie Gorman wrote that he “could only 

applaud and admire (Bhagwan s) words of universal truth and wisdom, 
and the poetic manner In which he expresses himself.” He added that in 
his opinion, Bhagwan’s “ability as an artist and theologian is excep- 
tional.” 

Other writers: Danish award-winning author Grethe Friis, Masanori 
Oe and Motohiko Fuma from Japan, French-Italian novelist Jean 
Josipovici, Brazilian author Rose Marie Muraro, and the man who 
popularized Zen for the seventies’ culture, American author Paul Reps, 
added their own eulogies. 

Artist Jack W. Burnham wrote of Bhagwan’s “positive influence” on 
his work. Himself a Professor of Art at Northwestern University, USA, 
he noted that Bhagwan “is a great and prolific teacher, someone whose in- 
fluence on the arts will gradually be felt through the coming decades.” 

Other letter-writers said they considered Bhagwan important for the 
way he had integrated Eastern and Western philosophies and cultures. 
Rose Marie Muraro, Brazilian best-selling author, felt that “the integra- 
tion of occidental and oriental cultures is the only factor necessary to stop 
the human species from perishing to greater catastrophes.” Rajneesh, she 
said, “was essential for such integration.” Felicitas D. Goodman, Ph.D., 
Director of the Cuyamunque Institute (USA), author and former univer- 

sity professor of anthropology and linguistics, also praised Bhagwan’s cre- 
ation of “a successful synthesis between the Eastern meditative approach 
and Western psychological techniques.” 

Claudio Lamparelli, Italian author, explained that “Rajneesh has un- 
derstood that in the modern world there can no longer be any divisions 
and barriers, and that the future will bring about a uniform culture. Thus 
he walks all the different paths discovering the universal in each of them: 
Sufism, Vedanta, Yoga, Zen, Tantra, Buddhism, Hassidism, Taoism, 
apocryphal scriptures, Gurdjieff, the Greek philosophers, Western mys- 
tics and modern psychotherapists.” He added that “truth is there for 
everybody to find, but who today would want to read the Upanishads or 


ho could find the time to do so é 


ist sutras, and W cinaeitane? al , {Mon 
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nine CA necdOtes. jokes and stories, he has made the ty Clar. 
ity of speec ’ 


; f those schools easily understandah eu tion 
lly dry and abstract treatises Of I ai : 
Thus he concluded. “Rajneesh's W 


vork is of fundamental importance I. 
dro Jodorowsky, French film director, actor and writer, con 
Se mataerel Shree Rajneesh is a man of vast culture,” h : 
curred: 


. I “oer e Wrote, 
“His clear concepts about philosophy and the oriental religions such, : 
those in Japan, China. India an 


d the Middle East are especially Precious 
for Western students who do not have ey ae = See le . 
;milar vein other writers referred to Bhagwan’s a encompassin 
3 eT ct before have I encountered anybody having such a har. 
aneaner immensely creative view encomp —— science, human 
psychology and religiousness,” wrote Swiss phy —_ and author, Dr. Ar. 
nold Schleger, Ph.D. Another scientist, Uvgustin Tuzhilin, Ph.D. in 
physics and mathematics from The Byelorussian Academy of Sciences, 
Minsk, USSR, currently Professor of Computer Science at The City Uni- 
versity of New York, agreed. ; a 
Social scientists reported Bhagwan’s contribution to their fields of be- 
havioral science: “Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is a person of truly excep- 
tional ability in the study and interpretation of philosophy and religion, 
and in the application of principles of behavioral science to problems of 
individual adjustment, creativity, and social organization. A significant 
part of Bhagwan’s work relates directly to self-realization, its achieve- 
ment, and its effect on others. I view him as an important voice in this 
area; he is really internationally known for his work,” wrote Rufus P. 
Browning, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science at San Francisco State 
University. 
_ Maurice R. Stein, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology at Brandeis Univer- 
sity. Massachusetts, wrote: “Bhagwan has provided a brilliant and origi- 
nal set of materials for work in the areas of sociology of religion, social 


psychiatry and community sociology. His commentaries on the classic 
texts of the world religions are in aclass b 
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Braches, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology, Philosophy and 
‘cs at the Johann-Wolfgang Goethe University of Frankfurt, put 
; ae way. “Iam sure,” she wrote, “that the teaching of this reli- 
jt in ano ; and the practical guidance he gives to his disciples and to 
jous Maste is open for it today is the most profound contribution of a 
to the question how we can master our lives in peace and 


man of our age 


il Wohle, Hamburg Police Commissioner (West Germany), 


ted that Bhagwan’s teachings had “a tremendous impact on my life and 
oie tion, which,” he said, “is now much more strongly influenced by a 
oe . vision of man.” He added that “Bhagwan’s exceptional abilities 
» philosopher and psychologist will find significant recognition in many 
fields relating to human behavior.’ _ 

David K. Wheaton, Ph.D., Professor of Criminal Justice at Tennessee 
State University, also acknowledged Bhagwan’s contribution to the social 
behavioral sciences concluding, “I find his breadth of knowing to be of 
genius quality.” - ; ; 

The reasons given by the religious professionals for their praise of 
Bhagwan were as diverse as the religions of the writers. Some were at- 
tracted to his teachings on Jesus: “His grasp and perception of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ are extraordinary and very needed by both ministers 
and laity of Western materialistic Christianity,” wrote the Reverend 
Frank Stribbling. The Reverend Frederick Partington, an Anglican priest 
for twenty years, wrote: “I am immensely impressed by Bhagwan’s range 
of insight and understanding. His analysis of the psychological pressures 
of modern society show his grasp both of depth psychology and of current 
existential thought. Yet his teaching of these complex issues is done with 
great simplicity and sensitivity. Following on from this, his originality is 
particularly evident in the use within his communities of the best methods 
of Western group therapy, alongside Eastern techniques of self-aware- 
ness and meditation. The result is, to my mind, a great enriching of our 
understanding of the person, and the healing of the person. Theologically 
I find him equally exciting. He gives to us in the West the treasures of 
Eastern spirituality, yet his writings on the sayings of Jesus are his fullest 
and most profound. But there is a synergy operating from him. He is more 
than just the sum of his psychological, philosophical and spiritual parts. 
From him there flows an energy of love and creativity which is enabling 
many people to find a new meaning to life, to work and to worship.” 

Others were attracted to his teachings on Buddhism. Professor 
Kazuyoshi Kino, Japan’s best-known Buddhist scholar, wrote: “This 
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master is the rarest and most talented religionist to appear in this ¢ 

His writings about Buddhism are full of inspiration and Original bs Ntury, 
ions. Asa specialist in Buddhism, I have been surprised many titties Cent. 
original and creative interpretations and by his unique TCligiousnes. is 
interpretations are saturated with the truth of Buddhism. Even His 
outstanding monks that are present here in Japan cannot obtain i the 
level of interpretation.” this 

R.C. Gordon-McCutchan, Ph.D., Lecturer in American Relig; 
History at the University of California, referred to Bhagwan’s teachin’ 
on tantra yoga: “By any criteria Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is One of i 
most important spiritual teachers in America today. He has develope 
programs for self-transformation that are as Ingenious as they are Various 
He has published more than twenty books which develop and explain the 
ancient wisdom of tantra yoga.” - 

Japanese Zen monks wrote with the simplicity of their Philosophy; «; 
thank Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh for making it possible for me to accept a 
traditional Zen life totally,” said Shinkai Tanaka, master of the 
Saikohzenji Zen Temple in Kameoka. “I have been deeply moved by the 
wonder of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh,” — Kou Sugawara, head priest of 
Goseiji Temple, Miyagi. The Reverend Reuho Yamada, head priest of 
Choshoji (Zen) Temple in Beppu wrote, “Rajneesh has been making a 
valuable contribution to many people as a spiritual teacher. Particularly 
important has been the remarkable work he has already done to introduce 
the spirit of meditation to many young people. Among many of the 
remarkable achievements of Mr. Rajneesh is his ability to successfully 
synthesize a wide range of traditional experience and knowledge.” 

University theologians tended to appreciate the diversity of Bhagwan’s 
teachings. Ronald O. Clarke, Th.D., Professor of Religious Studies at 
Oregon State University, wrote, “Rajneesh is aman of gifted intellect and 
extraordinary erudition. He exhibits an amazing command both of East- 
ern and Western intellectual, social, and cultural history. He has pro- 
duced an impressive number of commentaries on mystical thinkers and 
traditions; ranging from Yoga, Vedanta, Tantrism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
and Zen in the East; to Greek, Christian, Jewish, and Islamic mysticism in 
the West. His published discourses are a source of much wisdom, insight 
and poetic beauty. And I regard his teachings to be a significant contribu- 
tion to humanity’s enduring quest for spiritual understanding, growth and 
fulfillment.” 

Rabbi Michael Ziegler of California wrote: “Rajneesh is well- 
respected among my colleagues as an articulate spokesman of Eastern 
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osophies. Asa religious philosopher, Bhagwan 
d shoulders above most of his Asian con- 

eesh * t of respect for this man’s intellectual accomplishments, 
Rare ics. on onal institutions like the Graduate Theological Union 
rem j0 s educall ching classes on his thought. Rajneesh is a free-think- 
pr arkele ga her in our age who has sparked considerable debate 
in Be igus philo: P Mahatma Gandhi in the previous generation, 


ing relig! ike 
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s ee provided the impetus for meaningful intellectual and re- 
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cliginnh stands head 


R jneesh ce ’ 

jigious eee colleagues, Diane Mintz, M.A., Rabbinic Literature, 
one eet work bears the imprint not of one tradition, but of a 

wrote: -sreliectual penetration and insight whose perceptions of the 

OF eae point not to casy solutions nor to esoteric answers, but 

BO esisad return the sensitive reader to him/herself, to an understand- 
ago universal human need which we continuously seek to satisfy. In 
i. eclectic approach to religious content and form, he directs those who 
can hear his message to the nexus of all human experience and of all reli- 
gious quests. Rajneesh’s learning is staggering: He writes with equa! 
knowledge and lucidity on Jewish mystical teachers, Japanese religious 
traditions, the great Chinese mystics, as well as the legendary spiritual 
masters of his native India. And he is conversant with Spinoza and 
Nietzsche as with Christ and Buddha. More importantly than his com- 
mand of their thought is the new light in which he sees these progenitors of 
our philosophies.” 

From the University of Marburg, West Germany, the Professor of 
Practical Theology, Professor Gerhard Marcel Martin, wrote that he had 
“found the immediate influence, the teaching and the books of Bhagwan 
most stimulating, giving,” he said, “a lot of impulses to keep religious 
traditions alive and to transform them into present myths to live by.” 
Rabbi Joseph H. Gelberman from the Tree of Life Synagogue in New 
York wrote simply: “I have read all his books and felt enriched tremend- 
ously by his philosophy of life, his great understanding and tolerance of all 
religions.” 

Gabriel Looser, Th.D., a Roman Catholic theologian working in the 
Berne, Switzerland, appreciated Bhagwan’s medita- 
tion techniques. Describing Bhagwan as “a wise man, and a distinguished 
psychologist” he wrote, “with his meditation techniques, which he de- 
veloped partly himself, he understands how to convey to us Western 
people something of the wisdom of the East without us having to give up 
the fruits of our Western cultural development and civilization.” 
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Christiane Van der Spieren, a teacher of Roman Suen: 
gium for over twenty years, admired his books because cism tis Be 
real alternative to create a new happy world and a evn anne ‘pr Vide 
The National President of the Venerable Permanent pe ind.” . 
Orthodox Church of Italy noted Bhagwan’s “enormous A a 
wards raising the understanding and consciousness of the 
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TV talk shows in San Francisco, she also added, “I have been in th 
sence of many spiritual giants, I have read their works and scriptures bay 
know of no other now living who is so great a religious teacher or spintuct 
leader as Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh.” a 

Some academics discussed the historical impact of Bhagwan: “After 
many years of professional study on the phenomenon of enlightened 
masters and their religions, | feel qualified to say that the presence of 
Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is the living embodiment of what is otherwise 
only academic speculation, religious dogma, or at best has become the 
stuff of myth and legend. Only twelve knew Jesus, perhaps several 
thousands recognized Buddha, today now, millions hear the silence of 
Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh” —- Dr. Agnete Kutar, Ph.D., Lecturer at the 
Freie Universitat of Berlin. 

Alfred Bloom, Professor of Religion at the University of Hawaii, 
wrote: “His ideas have contemporary meaning and validity. His under- 
standing of the modern mind and his approach to it shows great insight 
that it is in line with Indian traditional thought, Buddhism, and modern 
psychology. His relating spiritual experience and psychology is unusual 
and interesting. As with other religious leaders who first met persecution 
and rejection, it is difficult to see what influence his teaching will have in 
the future, just as in the first century none would have guessed the influ- 
ence of Jesus two thousand years later. However, given the level of educa- 
tion of most of his followers and their professions, we could expect that his 
insights will flow into the general society.” 

Gregorio, the Archimandrite of Turin (Orthodox Catholic Church of 
Italy - Moscow Patriarchate), also looked to the future — “My encounter 
with the thoughts and actions of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh has been an au- 
thentic lightning bolt,” he wrote. “In between two worlds, the Eastern 
and the Western, which he knows totally, this master can work for the re- 
birth of a new world, of a better world.” 
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sor Maurice R. Stein of Brandeis University made 
up, ae US government: “Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh is a 
ing plea lene teacher. It is regrettable that he has become 
the a prilliant a wnat “this country need not hesitate to accom- 
med — especially with re gards te someone whose intellec- 

’ ene gifts are of such magnitude. 
qual ag government Was unmoved. It ordered Bhagwan Shree 
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CHAPTER 
SIX 


A WORLDWIDE DANGER 


Bhagwan left America in mid-November, planning to settle in the 
Himalayas. The Indian government apparently had other ideas. Withi 
three days the Western disciples who had accompanied him — his doctor 
nurse and domestic staff, all of whom had looked after him for eight to fif. 
teen years— were refused extensions of their three-week visas and ordered 
out of the country. At the same time, an Italian TV crew was refused visas 
to come and interview him for a documentary film. 

The Indian government had quickly and effectively isolated him. It 
seemed that US Attorney-General Ed Meese’s wish (he had been quoted 
as saying “I want that man right back in India, never to be seen or heard of 
again”) was India’s command. On Christmas Eve the three-month visa of 
Bhagwan’s personal secretary was peremptorily cancelled, and she was 
ordered to leave the country by sunset. A few days later Bhagwan flew 
north to join the deportees in Kathmandu, Nepal. 

There he began again to give discourses, and hundreds of Indian and 
Western tourists arrived to listen to him. Soon, however, signs of persecu- 
tion reappeared — one of his staff was refused a visa extension and the 
police suddenly became very conspicuous. Unusual actions in a country 
that relies heavily on tourism. At the same time some government minis- 
ters and officials who had been coming to the discourses suddenly stop- 
ped. Pressure was obviously beginning to be applied to the tiny mountain 
kingdom, but from where? 

Bhagwan left Nepal in mid-February on the beginning of a world tour— 
a tour that was to expose a lot of so-called ‘independent’ countries bowing 
to the same pressure. . 

He went first to the Island of Crete, Greece, where he was given a 
thirty-day tourist visa. He had arrived at a private airfield, unnoticed by 
the press. Yet mysteriously the very next morning the Athens press car- 
ried lurid stories about the “Sex Guru.” Pictures taken seven years earlier 
at Poona showing semi-naked people were published to embellish old 
rumors of sex orgies. The stories continued over the following days — 
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mpaign. 
to aiorches al ot ot anonymously, to the 
ously pat ily the St og Crete. Within just five days of Bhagwan's 
ob" ane stian a x Church convened a meeting of the High 
nod? ee ie eoaeniee: They issued a declaration, published 
ort his P? an a “severe threat to public safety.” The 
jabelin’ Be Dimitrios of Petra, distributed a pamphlet 
jp the F op, danger of the Sex Guru “spinning a web around 
ocal Dis tizen a amphlet accused Bhagwan of creating mental 
ng Pe le. § : lowers, of conducting “unimaginable orgies, 
. his 10 ling, drugs; tax evasion and general immoral 
aoe the Bishop declared, “The man is danger- 
ae safety...a charlatan who buys peoples’ con- 
ne ari ads aerenene spoke out against the Greeks, saying that 
the ollow 4 Socrates they would be the cream of society, but in- 
if they had fo an wed the idiot byzantines, and were still following the 
ey had follo k press, quoting him out of context, created asensa- 
eee eae hnely ‘reconvened, questions were asked in parlia- 
an sear nation was circulated. The local bishop, in a telephone 
aon wath Patrick Quinn of the Athens AP bureau, stated, “We 
ee e the wish and the power to get rid of him. Either he stops preaching 
(Bhagwan had started giving discourses in his private garden), or we will 
use violence. It will come to a point that blood will flow.” Quinn reported 
that the Bishop was in a righteous rage and was talking of going himself to 
Bhagwan’s house to throw rocks and set it on fire. 

On March 5, seventeen days into Bhagwan’s thirty-day stay, armed 
police broke into his house while he was sleeping, arrested him without 
giving any reason or any warning, and took him to the port of Heraklion 
thirty kilometers away. He was not told where he was going and was not 
eae Scaa even his medicines. At the port he was advised that his 
ener aunt by the government, and that he was to be de- 
tlepolice witha o.oo by boat. His followers managed to ‘persuade’ 
ite Covenant ofc ; ribe, to allow him to leave by his own chartered 
Teasons of national ees the press that he was being deported “for 

So Gree : ; 

Tacy, had ea veo Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and Democ- 
director Nikos Kound ieee his ideas. “Just for his ideas,” said Greek film 
*ece, tomorro ouras, “nothing more. If ideas are still persecuted in 


W they will be after me, the day after tomorrow, after 
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you. And we will be back to where we started from.” Kc 

had earlier criticized Bhagwan in the press, spoke out sy edouras, Who 
arrest. He noted that the Church had rung out “all the Belle one after the 
celebrate the victory of Bhagwan’s arrest. “What victory, the land” to 
“Some police cars blocked the house the Indian was sta ni . he asked, 
was broken ~ and the windows. They violated the doorern: 8 , the pate 
sleeping in and they arrested him almost in his bed Wie he Was 
America decided to deport this Indian master, it did wn te woe hard 
some transgression of a law concerning immigration. Here 0 Sine ag of 
justification at all. The one and only explanation — his ideas a IS no 
Christ’ as the Church called him, brought nothing with him ete 
ideas. No drugs, no arms, no missiles. Nothing but ideas, .. Whatain 
Indian want from us? He had a view, and he was free to spread it ey, - the 
annoyed us, They said he insulted the authorities. But the era 
insult cach other from morning to night 365 days a year. Nothing SiN 
properly here without insults. This is the Greek custom, But allofa wa 
den we get vexed by the Indian who dared to say we poisoned Socrates —a 
real historical fact if | remember.” Koundouras concluded, “His deporta- 
tion isa shame...I feel ashamed.” 

In front of the world press which had flocked to cover his departure 
Bhagwan pointed to the twenty-odd armed police who were escorting him 
and said “You are as barbarous as when you poisoned Socrates.” He noted 
in parting: “A morality which has been practiced for two thousand years 
and is disturbed by me in just a few days is not worth much.” 

Bhagwan’s next stop was Geneva, Switzerland, where he and his com- 
panions were given seven-day visas on arrival. Five minutes later, before 
Bhagwan had even left the jet, police with rifles surrounded it, ordered 
everyone to remain on board, and demanded the passports back. They 
stamped the visas “annulled,” and ordered the jet to take off im- 
mediately. Subsequently, the head of the Department of Justice, 
Elizabeth Kopp, explained that a judicial decree had been issued just 
prior to Bhagwan’s arrival, declaring him persona non grata “because of 
his convictions for immigration offenses in the USA,” Those immigration 
offenses were acts commonly committed every day by hundreds of people 
all over the world — offenses which most governments (including 

America) rarely bother about, let alone pursue convictions for, offenses 
which certainly never bring a jail sentence for a man who has not commit- 
ted any other crime. Ironic then that Switzerland, which plays a host, 
knowingly or unknowingly, to innumerable wanted and former criminals 
visiting their Swiss bank accounts, and which gave a home to Charlie 
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eet =a 


as thrown out of America by the government, should 
- was at rifle point, on such a flimsy excuse. 
chaplif wan awa i. so. From Switzerland, Bhagwan flew to that haven 
f ; : vent human rights Sweden, Where his party was as- 
Ne al refu bees : fficer on arrival that it could Stay for fourteen 
0! 2 jgration O : ‘ : 
of PO the immg inutes later the VIP lounge in which they were wait- 
sure" fowevels ae city was locked by police, who remained standing 
i transport 0 cradling rifles. An ominous sign. The Chief of Police 
Mm ont of the ae group had to leave immediately. The reason given 
pe ‘ Indians in the group did not have visas. As in Switzer- 
wi that Lanett the armed police, and the presence of the Chief of 
Joc something more serious. 
police SUB ime it was becoming clear from the tense ‘emergency’ de- 
heavily armed police who inevitably materialized as soon as 
meanor of the was fed into a computer, that his computer classification 
Bhagwan’s ae He was to learn later that, almost without exception, 
must be Oecd him a “danger to national security.” Which put 
eee class as the terrorists! 
ae Sweden, Bhagwan’s plane flew to England. It was now 8 p.m. 
and the pilots had been flying more than twelve hours. By law they had 
to rest for at least eight hours before continuing. The plane was met by 
officials who ordered the whole group to Immigration. Bhagwan told the 
officers he did not want to enter the country. He merely wanted to remain 
in transit overnight and leave with his jet the next morning. He was 
informed that it was not possible for him to stay in transit. (What did they 
think he was going to do there?) He and 
four hours, then told at midnight th 
enter. It was later learned that t 


ere all detained Overnight in a small, dark, filthy cell 

hagwan ee: a from African and Asian countries. In the morning 
eviewing th onto his plane by the usual armed guards. 

§ the affair in the Lancaster Evening Telegraph, John Clarke 
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trouble. Difficult! . .- Bhagwan, as usual, didn’t leave his 
5, cause any te +t receive any visitors. But that did not help. After a 
ae and di racked him down — they had been looking for him in 
r ; the aeons g those peaceful sun-drenched islands into a flurry 
cari ? Sratements that Bhagwan would not be allowed to touch 
he" ie ress res. The press finally located him in the quaint Irish 
of fre” . their sho nd “Sex Guru” headlines materialized overnight in 
gow? i cimeric : ts, SOON opposition politicians were scrambling to call 
row? jocal paP demanding to know why the government had allowed 
the § conferences into the country, and local churchmen abandoned 
p ae! angerous Sean rily reassure their flocks that no harm would 
neit DAP i | d. decent Christian people of this town.” 
come to “the 8 he gwan was running out of countries. Canada still would 
plane could not land there even with a bond from 
‘ot pudge- anneal guaranteeing that he would not set foot on their tar- 
Lloyd's of lay had lost Bhagwan his destination of Antigua. While he 
mac. The delay around Europe on March 6th, a deal had been quietly 
had been fl is oe Caribbean Island for him to go there. UK immigration of- 
struck with t : this in their interrogation at Heathrow that night. The next 
ficials Jearnt ic K government sent diplomatic telexes to several Caribbean 
mormlng me the Commonwealth, including Antigua, advising that they 
copmtiae ee wan to enter. Antigua cancelled the deal, and on March 15 
ah oS oe aa UPI international wire services carried press statements 
a no Antigua Foreign Minister, and its Officer in Charge of Immigra- 
ea saying that Bhagwan would not be allowed to land there, and that 
there had never been any question that he could. 

Interestingly, a few days earlier on March 13, a spokesperson from the 
US Consulate in Bermuda (why the US Consulate and not a Bermudan 
spokesperson?) had issued a statement to the world press that Bermuda 
was “in an uproar” over press reports that the “Sex Guru” might arrive 
there, and that if he did, the government would not allow him to land. 
There had never been any question of Bhagwan going to Bermuda, so the 
question arose who had given the “Sex Guru” stories to the Bermudan 
press, and why? And why was it that so many diverse countries — countries 
belonging to the European Community, Commonwealth countries, black 
countries, white countries, first world countries and third world countries 
; ii Which ina world at loggerheads rarely agree on anything, sud- 
elie sa in their stand against this one man, Bhagwan Shree 
tio e situation was beginning to smack of some kind of interna- 

ai plot, of some invisible hand pulling strings behind the world arena. 
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wrote: “The 54-year old Indian, Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, appears 
persona non grata to most governments in the world. Baby Doc Du to be 
and former President Marcos seem to have more success in findin Valier 
tries to stay. But Bhagwan, which means the Blessed One, is not : ae 
dictator nor has he been convicted of any serious crimes. He aallen 
spiritual master of 350,000 disciples worldwide, known as sannyasing ti 

his teachings are studied at the University of Lancaster which te an 

largest religion department in Europe.” He added, “An expert on os na 

ligions, University of Lancaster lecturer Paul Heelas, shares the ori Te- 
there is no justifiable reason for the guru’s exclusion from Britain 

Heelas, who includes Bhagwan in one of his courses, says: ‘Bhagwa r. 

perceived by his critics as being too anarchistic and a threat to establish, is 

insututions. He is seen as lying outside the pale of social conventions me 

is shown the same antagonism which met the hippies in the 1960's” 

Clarke concluded, “Whether that antagonism and the immigration viola 

tions justify Bhagwan’s exclusion from Britain and several other countries 

has yet to be explained.” 

Judith Thompson, also from the religious studies department of the 

University of Lancaster, explained: “Bhagwan attacks everybody in a 
position, whether it’s government or churches. Bhagwan is about attack- 
ing beliefs, or at least bringing them to the surface, and that automatically 
creates controversy. In Crete they threatened to stone him — ‘religious’ 
people threatened to stone his followers... It is fear. He is seen as a pow- 
erful and dangerous man, and nobody is willing to confront that. They 
would much rather he was in exile, put in his place. I think they are also 
making an example of him-—If you do this, if you don’t toe the line, we are 
going to make sure you get no visas, no opportunities to go any further 
with your work.” ‘They’ were certainly doing their best to make sure of 
that in the spring of 1986. 

From Britain Bhagwan flew to Ireland, where, with the luck of the 
Irish, the whole group was given regular three-month tourist visas by the 
easy-going officials at Shannon. They drove to a hotel, their first civilized 
rest in forty-eight hours. First thing next morning the police arrived, de- 
manded the passports, and stamped the visas “cancelled.” However, 
there was a problem. The plane could not take off for its destination (at 
that time Antigua) because Canada had refused it permission to land at 
Gander for refueling — an essential stop as the plane couldn’t land in the 
USA with Bhagwan aboard. And it could not land anywhere else in the 
world either, it seemed. Stumped, the Irish officials allowed Bhagwan to 


remain in Ireland while negotiations with Canada proceeded, provided he 
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_ “The Ministry of Justice is denying a tourist visa to 


d: ; © appeice 
. It exp) shree Rajneesh. The official reason is that a visit by the 
nes agwa 7 would endanger peace and order in the Netherlands 


yru al sag . is ag apue : 
G versial nit offices in the Hague plagued by frightening visions 


ont f Bhagwz ; 
the Ov" hetween supporters © agwan and various gro 
1 - oF fi iw outraged because they had been deeply hurt . a or 
eople wh ats? Should we presume so much unbridled fantasy there? Itis 
f rateme , people - those with little sense of the absurd — may have 
irue that Or nauseated by Bhagwan’ statements about Hitler and 
ech lig Others may have felt hurt by the joking guru’s strong words 
exuals: pope and Mother Teresa. However, by denying hima 


ist Bhagwan who is put into question, but Dutch tolerance and 
a, itis me however ridiculous one’s opinions may be ~ its freedom 
pospitality i des that, a group of Dutch supporters are really looking 

f speech fa wisi with great longing. And when the interests of others 


d. The mos ei 
u 

at he may cause : i 

fear that just because someone might say something about Hitler is 


ist visa : F i ‘ 
tour far. By denying 4 visa, the government is being too narrow- 


aaa Volkskrant editorial concluded by asking: “Ts it not possible to 
be more tolerant, especially towards a minority group that may be pas- 
sjonate, but is certainly not riotous? Above all, the lack of respect for our 
valuable freedom of speech gives great cause for concern.” 

The Dutch government remained unmoved. 

The German government was equally intractable. It passed an 
emergency decree that Bhagwan not be allowed into Germany as his pre- 
sence there “would go against the State interest.” The decree was de- 
scribed by a government spokesperson as a “precautionary measure.” 
Great! Bhagwan was well-known in Germany through his books, over 
fifty of which had been translated and published by such reputable pub- 
lishers as Fischer, Goldmann, Heyne, and Droemer-Knaur. In Sep- 
tember, Frankfurt held its annual International Book Fair, the largest in 
the world. The theme for 1986 was “India,” and one of the books featured 
was Goldmann’s new translation of Bhagwan’s semi-autobiography, Gol- 
dene Augenblicke — Portrat einer Jugend in Indien (Glimpses of a Golden 
Childhood). The German Foreign Minister, Genscher, addressing the 
Opening of the fair, stressed “the necessity for openmindedness in order to 
keep alive plurality in literature.” Noting that the Fair was a fine example 
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Was such a thing possible in this post-imperial age of free and inde 
dent countries? Pen- 
With the Caribbean sewn up, Bhagwan’s friends turned to Holland 

After all, it had a reputation for being broadminded and tolerant, aa : 
fluential Dutch banker friend made inquiries at the Ministry of Taek, 
early in March about a visa for Bhagwan. On March 14, the Secreta = 
State for Justice, on behalf of the Ministry, issued a press ietscieiedie 
laring that Bhagwan would not be allowed into Holland even for a iene 
visit. The reason given was that public order might be endangered be- 
cause previous statements by Bhagwan on Dutch TV about “certain per- 
sons, groups and institutions” had insulted some people, and could lead to 
a “negative reaction” if Bhagwan were to visit. 

When questioned at a subsequent press interview about the large dem- 
onstrations staged by the Dutch people just a few weeks earlier to protest 
the Pope’s planned visit to Holland, the Ministry spokesperson hastily ter- 
minated the interview. Earlier he had said the Government’s decision was 
based on a TV interview from America in which, he said, Bhagwan had 
offended Catholicism, the Pope, Mother Teresa and homosexuals. (Since 
when was Holland identified with homosexuals?) What about the famous 
Dutch tolerance and freedom of speech? The Dutch Jurist Committee for 
Human Rights wondered about that. On March 17 it told the press that 
the government’s decision was not legally correct, and that Bhagwan 

could only be excluded from Holland if he actually broke the law there, 
The decision, the Committee said, was “against human rights, against free 
speech, and against freedom of religion.” 

Others were also concerned. Writing in the Dutch national daily 
Trouw, Michael Schmidt asked, “How does the Dutch government’s de- 
nial of a visa to Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, on the grounds that he could 
endanger the public order, relate to freedom of speech?” He referred to 
Bhagwan’s expulsion from Greece and England, and said, “It seems clear 
that the fundamental rights of a very controversial but world-renowned 
philosopher have been violated.” Schmidt queried whether the actions of 
the European governments were not more absurd and dangerous than the 
controversial statements of Bhagwan, and cited the case of Socrates who, 
he said, was poisoned by the establishment because he was deemed to be 
“corrupting the youth of Athens. It is very possible,” wrote Schmidt, 
“that a virtual re-enactment of the Socrates tragedy of 2000 years ago !s 


happening in the spring of 1986.” ft 
Another Dutch national daily, De Volkskrant, published an editorial 


on March 18 which called the government decision “a doubtful childish- 
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of this “unrestricted cultural dialogue,” he said, “We (the German 
ernment) want to create around the world a free-flow of cultural ae 
entific information, beyond all boundaries.... We Germans know fr oe 
our past what it means when books are burned and authors petsecuted, 
and we will work tirelessly to maintain our freedom, both inner and pars , 
just as we will never cease to champion the freedom of others ~the forbit 
den and the persecuted.” id- 
Laudable words. Unfortunately the government was unable to live y 
to them. Twenty seven Indian authors, all of them relatively unknown in 
Germany, were invited to attend the fair. Bhagwan was prohibited. The 
irony was not lost on the booktrade. In the book-fair edition of the book- 
publisher’s magazine Borsenblatt, well-known journalist Rudolf Baucken 
wrote, “The beautiful ideals proclaimed in the opening speeches — are 
they really valid? Ifso,” he asked, “why did the German government take 
precautions to prevent Bhagwan’s appearance?” Baucken called the tre- 
fusal, “a challenge to all mature citizens and those institutions such as 
PEN, VS, Borsenverein, etc., which stand for freedom of thought, inter- 
national exchange of ideas, and pluralism.” Praising Bhagwan’s books for 
their “intellectual brilliance, their psychological depth, and their poetic 
beauty,” he noted the old adage, “a good author is one who swims against 
the stream.” According to that, he said, “Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh must 
be a very good author. He was chained and thrown out of the United 
States; in the Soviet Union he is considered a CIA agent and his readers 
are visited by the KGB; in Crete the Christian bishops threatened to have 
him stoned; and practically all governments of the world, including our 
own cautious Germany, refuse him entry into their countries.” 

Italy, which likes to think of itself as the most democratic country in the 
world (something to do with all those governments?) was another country 
which showed up in an embarrassing light on this world odyssey. In 
January the W. Reich Bioenergetic Institute of Rome, Milan and Turin 
invited Bhagwan to Italy for a series of conferences. The invitation was 
sent to the Italian Embassy in Kathmandu, where Bhagwan was then stay- 
ing, along with his application visa. The embassy, using the time-honored 
dodge of “forwarding the papers to Rome,” hastily bowed out of the mat- 
ter. Rome, pressured by the Reich Institute and later by Italian journalists 
and TV, used the equally classic refrain, “the matter is under investiga- 
tion.” 

In March, RAI and Canale 5 Italian TV stations (the ones which had 
been refused visas by the Indian government to visit Bhagwan), requested 
short-term visas for Bhagwan to come to Italy to be interviewed. The 


sed. At the time rumors were that the long arm of 

ment refu d. Certainly the Vatican had good cause for not 
i vO backyard. At the end of February Bhagwan had 
ine ee phagwan ae om Greece by the international press as referring to 
; valine ely quot chcist,” and saying that the Pope and Christianity 
ie ‘ nu AIDS - “homosexuality was born in the monas- 


ed. : 
were |e had pean Vatican immediately put a censor’s ban on any 
ae ors that e of Bhagwan, positive or negative, seemed substan- 
ther press anes two major newspapers Republica and Corriere 
r i ae? 
n, 1n 


. when, 
tiated a suddenly © 


u Jaunched in August, when it was discovered that 
‘tion was au aay . . a 
That petit! lication was still “under consideration.” Hundreds 
phagwan's vise ailmriakers Fellini and Bertolucci, writers, singers, 
signed it, inclu : Fs cicinics: scientists, psychiatrists and even politi- 
Me pretisiolls L’Illustrazione Italiana magazine reported in 
cians. AS - Se “This has become a very real and a very hot issue. To 
aah Rajneesh), and only to him, has our country refused a 
Caw we know only too well has been given to all kinds of terrorists. 
Lae Ministry gives no explanation, simply stating that the matter 
Sates consideration. Why this ostracism?” asked the magazine, adding, 
ae true that Rajneesh is an ‘uncomfortable’ person because of his public 
criticism of all politicians and churches, beginning with the Roman 
Catholic church of the ‘Polish Anti-Pope Karol Wotjila.’ But is the speak- 
ing of those ideas enough to deprive him of his right to visit our country, a 
bastion of civilized law based on tolerance? A group of politicians, artists 
and journalists does not think so, and they have signed a protest which 
members of this magazine also join.” 

The petition stated that the signatories have “reasonable suspicions 
that strong pressures have been applied not to issue the visa to Rajneesh.” 
It continues, “We live in a country where freedom of expression has been 
obtained at the price of a great struggle, and we believe that this freedom 
'ssacred and inviolable. We ask that this freedom be granted to Rajneesh 
eo be ys everyone else.... We are sure that the Italian culture, both 
anes. foe need not be afraid of a confrontation of ideas with 
siivalian: © world, whether an irreverent provocateur or a great 

vator — or both.” 


The Italian Epoca magazine also raised the issue, asking, in its July 18 
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edition, why the Htalian authorities were still denying Bhaywan 4 Ving 
: 1 


“when we all know that terrorists from different countries hive CronKed 
SHO 
But not him,” the 


he being Bha 

all ee 
President of 
as been 
ICxplic- 
om the 


our borders, loaded with puns, bombs and hate. 
magazine continued, “he cannot cross our borders 
Shree Rajneesh, 54, head of half a million sannyasins spread 
world. He was invited five months ayo by Guido ‘Tassinari, 
the W. Reich Institute, to come for a scries of conferences, but h 
so far refused a visa. The government authorities have remained iy 
ably silent on the matter. /poca has tricd to get an answer fr 
Porcign Minister, in vain. ‘We have the problem under ¢xamination,’ an 
officer told us, ‘but it will take more time because of the personality of the 
applicant. And since the application is under examination, we cannot Zive 
you any further information. But this is normal procedure.’ We doubt.” 
stated Lpoca, “that every Indian citizen who wants to enter Italy has o 
wait six months. In any case, we now address an Official question to 
Foreign Minister Guilio Andreotti: Bhagwan may be a wise guy, ora pro- 
vocateur, but he comes without armies and without hate. He may say 
things that are not nice, but we would show ourselves better by allowing 
him into Jtaly. And if not, why not?” 

Andreotti did not reply. The Italian government seemed to have taken 
refuge behind the venerable tradition of having ‘an inquiry’ continue for 
as long as there is any interest in a matter, then letting it quietly (and hope- 
fully) fade away. 

With the world’s ‘democracies’ falling like flies, time was running out 
for Bhagwan, still holed-up in Ireland. The Irish government was getting 
nervous — police began to visit Bhagwan’s hotel every day with dire warn- 
ings of IRA bomb threats, and inquiring when he was leaving. In the 
proverbial nick of time a hero emerged. Uruguay, recently released from 
one of those South American dictatorships, was anxious to display to the 
world its new independence and fledgling democracy. Bhagwan (and the 
millions of dollars which went with him) would be welcome: “Our country 
does not discriminate against anyone — we have Mafia mobsters, Nazi re- 


fugees, and former heads of just about every fallen government in South 
America. And of course complete freedom of speech and religion.” 


Hoorah! 
Bhagwan left for Uruguay with a three month visa and a pocketful of 
promises. His pilots, marooned with him in Ireland for the past ten days, 
obtained special permission to overfly the normal aviation limits (Canada 
was still scared of his landing on their soil), and re-routed the plane to: 


South America via Dakkar, Senegal. 
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wit ahagwan’s fricnds set about calling in the Promise 
canwh 1 Bhagwan was issued a One-year te 


Yemnocraey his application for permanent regi 
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» Surprise! 


% Of the 
Mporary residence 


dence Was p ‘ 
iti arties were visited ; spending. 
jj the political partes were visited and gave their support i 
(vated struggling economy and the usual South Auer 


Pr ders oh. 
nis ap or foreig exchange, the thousands of tourists who would come 
a need fo Sanaa Uruguay was a strong lure.) 
to visit sa wever, Bhagwan $ friends noticed a stran 
soon, h nek or so of expressing their support, many of the Politicians 
within 4 mies and began to have doubts — mentioning ‘information’ 
pecame eed: And suddenly there at last, in Uruguay, the whole in- 
they had Sl plot against Bhagwan was revealed. It was a truly Machiavel- 
, tele and artless, and devastatingly effective, Devastating be- 
Jian Pi” s designed to work secretly without any possibility of challenge 
cause it Wa does and deliberate untruths in the guise 


: of diplomati 
wien plomatic re- 
ba e strategy that has come to be known as the spr 
por ~ 


ead of ‘diplomatic 
wt on. - 

nae friends had received hints from government officials in 
other countries of dark and sinister facts underlining their rejection of 
Bhagwan. Mutterings and rumors of Interpol, gun smuggling charges, 
drug dealing and prostitution — the things any government would love to 
hear about a prospective resident. But they had never been able to pin 
down any specific allegations to refute. It was all ‘top secret’ government- 
to-government information. In Uruguay, however, Bhagwan’s friends 
had highly placed allies. And there they unfolded the Kafkaesque work- 
ings behind the rejections that had followed Bhagwan from country to 
country. It was simple. Diplomatic information telexes would arrive from 
a number of different countries (all, incidentally, NATO members) with 
horrifying reports of crimes and other dastardly deeds supposedly com- 
mitted by Bhagwan and his followers, and containing dire warnings of the 
disasters that would overtake any country which took him in. Copies of 


Be pattern emerging. 


some of these telexes, which had formed the basis of g0vernment de; 
sions, were given to Bhagwan’s friends. They were stunned — the re eci- 
contained nothing but the repetition of the most outrageously dec 
fantasies that had been concocted by the worst of the yellow Press over in 
years. And along with the telexes went confidential ambassadorial] whi ‘ 
pers-in-the-ear of other scandals (whispered no doubt because the Ml 
mation was so patently fabricated it could not be committed to paper — 
even ‘top secret’ paper). None of the informations were true. But the 
worked their insidious psychology. The last thing any politician in owen 
wants is a potential scandal. Bhagwan’s applications were rejected out of 
hand without any chance of rebuttal. 

Until Uruguay. There, time and the government seemed for once to be 
on his side. Painstakingly (they had nowhere else to go), Bhagwan’s 
friends pieced together all the allegations against Bhagwan, and one by 
one demonstrated their falsity. Insubstantial rumors were met with hard 
solid facts, stories were put into context, and a whole new Perspective was 
drawn. The reports that Interpol had certain evidence were pursued, 
When the Uruguayan government checked, it was admitted that in fact 
Interpol had nothing on Bhagwan or his companions. 

With the ‘factual’ diplomatic information reports discredited, the tac- 
tics against Bhagwan changed. The US Ambassador told the Uruguayan 
government, “Bhagwan is a very intelligent man. He is also a very danger- 
ous man because he can alter the minds of other people. He’s an anarch- 
ist, and will destroy the social structure of the country.” 

The Uruguayan government thought otherwise. Understanding the 
whole situation, they now agreed that there was no reason why Bhagwan 
should not be given permanent residence in their country. The affirmative 
decision to that effect was made on the afternoon of May 14, 1986, anda 
government press statement prepared to release the news to the world the 
following day. Someone (Inglaisis?) told the Americans. That night San- 
guinetti, the President of Uruguay, received a call from Washington, DC 
saying that if Bhagwan stayed in Uruguay, current US loans of six billion 
dollars would be called in, and no future loans given. 

At last the power behind the plot had been forced out of the closet — 
America. Its diplomatic disinformation scheme a failure, it had resorted 
to sheer Big Brother bullying, just as it had done in soliciting support from 
several Central American governments for its illegal contra activities. 
Uruguay was helpless. Embarrassed, frustrated, and bitterly ashamed to 
have its ‘independence’ exposed as a mockery, Uruguay nevertheless had 
no choice but to succumb. 
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4. It wanted Bhagwan out of Uruguay as soon as 
pard. -month visa still had a few weeks to run, but 
i t was valid until a written decision was given 
plication. The Uruguayan government was 

o his res! It could not afford (literally) to say yes to the ap- 
aril gto say no either — there were no legal grounds for 
dit couldn one against the country’s principles of human 
ould saa democracy. Instead it made it very clear, in 
dena Ys ap earanc® “culiar to South American dictatorships, that 
rights ar" ple fashion F the end of his tourist visa without waiting for a 
the jnim) pould leave a n. A 24-hour police surveillance was set up 
phagw2” n his applicatlo aud a subtle letter invited him to ‘visit’ the 
: on a date that happened to be the day after his visa 
aroun C missioner ‘ netti disappeared — to Washington, to meet with 

pire. Sa ere e months expired, calls came from Washington 

Reagan: Home Ministry, enquiring whether Bhagwan had left. 

ur to the - in a convoy of police cars. In an explosive tin- 

t that evening, and surrounded by police, his one-year residence 

pose eseated and he was herded out to his waiting jet. 

card was illegally. iG right up to the end, had believed passionately in 

Uruguayan fr sues of their country, waved goodbye with tears in their 

se ai mili y on in their hearts. The stunned disbelief on their faces 
e€ 


told all. day after Bhagwan left, Sanguinetti and Reagan an- 

On June 19, the day an 
ed from Washington a new US loan to Uruguay of $150 million. 
gee ration officials at the Uruguay Department of Justice who had 
wae -andling Bhagwan’s application were alarmed at their government's 
illegal actions. They appended a written note to his file which stated, for 
the record, “that the superior order that Bhagwan leave the country was 
verbal, with no reasons given for its implementation; that as Bhagwan’s 
application is still being processed, the order is not in accordance with 
legal procedure, and is arbitrary, extraordinary, hasty, discriminatory 
and unexplained; and that the order goes against the established constitu- 
tional rights of a foreigner who has requested residence.” That document 
may save the hides of its authors in a future investigation. It did not help 
Bhagwan. . 

From Uruguay Bhagwan flew to J amaica, where he was given a ten-day 
visa. A few minutes after he landed, a US Air Force jet flew in and dis- 
charged two civilians, one carrying a dossier of papers. That was the after- 
noon of June 19, 1986. First thing on the morning of June 20, armed police 
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(ves. again) arrived at his house, demanded the passports of Bhagwan 

his group. stamped their visas “cancelled,” and ordered the whole a 

to leave the country that same day. “For national security” was the Ae 

reason given. 

Bhagwan’s host, a personal friend of both the Prime Minister and the 
Minister for National Security, spent the entire day trying to contact 
them. In vain. The whole government was ‘unavailable’ that day. 

Columnist Morris Carghill, trying to make sense (or nonsense) of the 
matter, wrote in the Kingston paper the following day: “One gets the im- 
pression that the particular guru who was recently told to leave J amaica 
was undesirable on the grounds that he advocated ‘free sex’. I would have 
thought that anyone coming to Jamaica to advocate free sex would be Car- 

rying coals to Newcastle. So what’s new? I have been looking up the ac- 
tivities of this guru in past issues of various magazines and cannot find any 
convincing particular reasons why so many countnes should take such vio- 
lent objection to him, except possibly for evasion of income tax... The 
real reason, it seems to me, for kicking him out is that people who set up 
communes with social rules greatly at variance with the rules of the coun- 
try in which the commune is established are in fact challenging, and 
perhaps undermining, the social coherence of the country. Which is why 
Jehovah's Witnesses and sometimes the Freemasons have met with so 
much disapproval (and sometimes persecution) in many countries. They 
are suspected of getting up to things the rest of us do not know about. But 
in Jamaica the Freemasons are greatly respected and so are the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, though I must confess that the habit of followers of the second 
to visit me at inconvenient hours to press their wretched little tracts into 
my hands brings out the worst in me. This says much for the splendid tol- 
erance of Jamaica.” Or maybe for the pressure brought to bear on that 
tiny island. Carghill did not know about the arrival of the US Air Force 
jet. Bhagwan’s friends did, and guessed that it was more than just a coin- 
cidence. 

From Jamaica, Bhagwan flew to Portugal. It was an unexpected move 
~no prior negotiations had been made with the country. And by a lucky 
chance his plane landed first at Madrid, which had mistakenly been filed 
with the flight plan as the plane’s ultimate destination. The mistake was 
quickly corrected in Madrid, and the plane flew on to Lisbon, but anyone 
attempting to track Bhagwan would have been temporarily stumped. 
By another lucky chance there was no computer classification against 
Bhagwan’s name at Lisbon, and he managed to slip quietly, and it seemed 
unnoticed, into the country on a regular tourist visa. Within a few weeks, 
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port saw his name in the immigration com 
words “known to be a disciple of Acharya 

What happens next remains to be seen. But it is certainly ironical that 
in a world where tyrants, terrorists, dictators, Sples, assassins, mobsters, 
war criminals, international con-men, bankrupt bankers and deviants of 
every sort manage to find asylum somewhere to Start life again, or to con- 
tinue on the same path, that in such a world Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh 
does not have even the right to teach his disciples. 

Equally ironic, and also sinister, is the role of the US government in the 
whole affair. That a country which provides moral support, and in some 
cases a home, to such infamous villains as Marcos, “Baby Doc” Duvalier, 
General Thieu, Samosa, Lon Nol, Batista, Stroessner and Pinochet, 
should expend so much energy, and be able to manipulate so many coun- 
tries, to ensure that Bhagwan “is never seen or heard of again,” is truly 
alarming. It is also puzzling. 
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g else but speak, the answer to that puzzle, 
to the questions asked at the beginning of this book, obviously lies in 
the says. And the answeris not too difficult to find. Bhagwan has con- 
Stantly and vociferously advocated a number of drastic solutions to > 
problems facing humanity and the world today. Those solutions are = 
very palatable to the vested interests — in fact they envisage, trou 
nonviolent means, the complete end of all current power bases - 
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established religions, political systems, governments, even nations, and 
the creation of a totally new order. 

Those ideas had a limited world audience in Poona, India, and had not 
been expressed for the first four years of Bhagwan’s stay in America, 
when he was in silence. But in July, 1985, just a few months before his ar- 
rest and deportation (another coincidence?), Bhagwan started speaking 
again in public. On prime-time US TV he lashed out at the US govern- 
ment, denouncing in characteristically uncompromising terms its sham 
democracy, its prostitution of the Constitution, and its hypocritical Chris- 
tianity. His outspoken statements were eagerly reported by the media all 
over America, and in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Italy, the UK and 
Australia. And his target was not confined to the US government. Re- 
lentlessly he assailed every established institution in the world - capitalist, 
communist, Catholic, socialist, fascist...the lot. And he proposed re- 
volutionary and radical alternatives. As Tom Robbins said later: “A man 
who has all those kinds of ideas, they are not only inflammatory, they also 

have a resonance Of truth that scares the pants off the control freaks.” 

Perhaps it was not so surprising then that it was the very institutions 
that Bhagwan had attacked which closed ranks against him — the US gov- 
ernment, the KGB, the Vatican, and governments of different political 
persuasions all over the world. 

If his views were ridiculous, why did they not just ignore him? If he was 
simply wrong, it should have been easy to refute him. But the deafening 
silence of any challenge to his ideas, and the very real presence of the 
global conspiracy to shut him out from the world and thereby silence him, 


provokes the obvious question: 
Why is this man considered so dangerous? Is it perhaps because what he 


is saying may be right? 
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BHAGWAN: THE BUDDHA FOR THE FUTURE 

by Juliet Forman, R.N., S.C.M., R-MLN. 

The Rebel Publishing House 

A lively and intimate account of life around Bhagwan by a disciple who has lived 
close to Bhagwan for thirteen years. It describes the Poona years, through 
Rajneeshpuram, up to the day of Bhagwan’s arrest and imprisonment by the 
U.S. government. 
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by Dr. George Meredith, M.D. M.B.,B.S. M.R.C.P. 

The Rebel Publishing House 

Bhagwan’s personal physician tor the past nine years, George Meredith, 
examines the almost universally accepted sensationalistic perspective of life 
around Bhagwan: What part did love, sex, violence, drugs, psychotherapy and 
betrayal really play in the drama of those early Poona years? 
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by Charles Newman, B.D.S. 

The Rebel Publishing House 

The story of the man who was to become personal dentist to Bhagwan. A frank 
and humorous account of life in the Poona ashram, which really gives the flavor 
of the modern mystery school. 
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The Rebel Publishing House the story of 
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Bhagwan’s arrest and the period of his imprisonment in the Unit 


RAJNEESHPURAM: THE UNWELCOME SOCIETY 


by Kirk Braun 
Scout Creek Press 

A respected Oregon journalist reveals the story behind the story: how the people 
of Oregon, by their fear and bigotry, did everything to ensure that the City of 


Rajneeshpuram would never survive. 


RAJNEESHPURAM AND THE ABUSE OF POWER 


by Ted Shay, Ph.D. 
Scout Creek Press 

Dr. Ted Shay, Professor of Political Science at Willamette University, Oregon, 
presents the definitive study of the land use controversy: how Oregon's political 
and judicial systems were manipulated in an attempt to destroy the City of 
Rajneeshpuram. 

THE WAY OF THE HEART 

by Judith Thompson and Paul Heelas 

Aquarian Press 

The authors, from the Department of Religious Studies, University of Lancaster, 


U.K., take a detailed look at Bhagwan and the movement that has grown up 
around him. One of the few academic studies of Bhagwan and his vision. 


THE RAJNEESH STORY: THE BHAGWAN'’S GARDEN 
by Dell Murphy 


Linwood Press 
A former Oregon journalist recounts with wit and verve the saga of 


Rajneeshpuram, closely following this battle for civil liberties in Oregon. 
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